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From April 1947 onwards the forces 
of law and order in Lahore fought a 
gradually losing battle with stabbers, 
looters, and fire raisers, whose activities 
were intensified by H.M. Government’s 
announcement at the beginning of June 
that India and the Punjab were to be 
partitioned by the middle of August. 

Those residents of Lahore who, like 
myself, lived in the civil lines well 
away from the old city were only 
aware of the secondary manifestations 
of this communal war between the 
Muslims and the Sikhs and Hindus— 
such as the partial breakdown of 
postal and telegraph services; in- 
creasing absenteeism among clerical 
staffs; periodical curfews; an occa- 
sional corpse, and everywhere rumours 
and more rumours of worse trouble 
to come. On 14th August, however, 
the eve of Independence Day, the 
trouble spread from the old city to 
the area surrounding the main station. 
News had been received the previous 
day of a fresh massacre of Muslims in 
Amritsar, only thirty miles away, 
accompanied by the disarming of the 


Muslim section of the police force in 
that city, and this led to a retaliatory 
attack on Sikhs who were trying to 
leave Lahore by train. 

Rumours of firing at the railway 
station had reached the civil lines 
during the afternoon, but as usual no 
confirmation was available. I was 
due to leave Lahore for Simla the 
next morning by road with my superior 
officer, Colonel W., after we had both 
demitted office at midnight on the 
14th. The Colonel was sending two 
of his servants to Simla by train, and 
on account of these rumours I took 
the two men down to the station 
to see them off safely. As the car 
approached the station we passed four 
or five buildings on fire, and there 
were a number of Indian soldiers and 
armed policemen on the road, none of 
whom paid any attention to us. The 
entrance to the large station building 
was clear except for half a dozen 
soldiers, but the wide yard outside 
was crowded with a mass of men, 
women and children, and cluttered with 
all the impedimenta of Indian travel. 
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As I stopped the car in front of the 
station I saw two gory corpses just 
inside the entrance porch, and on 
getting out of the car I had to step 
over the body of another man who 
had obviously been beaten to death. 
The sight of these corpses naturally 
frightened the two servants I was 
escorting, who were both Hindus, but 
nevertheless they followed me into the 
station, where there were a few more 
soldiers guarding the entrance to the 
platforms, and also, unexpectedly, a 
clerk in the Enquiry Office, who told 
me that a train was due to leave for 
Simla shortly, from No. 5 Platform. 
To reach this platform we had to 
cross by an overbridge, and though 
we passed three military sentries, none 
questioned us. The station was quite 
deserted, but there was a train with 
steam up standing in No. 5. As we 
descended from the overbridge we 
realised that the train was empty, and 
then saw the reason why, for there 


were half a dozen more corpses strewn 
about the platform. The sight of 
these corpses completed the servants’ 


demoralisation, and by unanimous 
vote it was decided to leave the 
station and return home at once. 

I reported all these incidents to 
Colonel W., also a conversation I had 
later with the District Magistrate of 
Lahore, who was very surprised to 
hear that the Colonel proposed to 
leave Lahore on the 15th by road and 
without anescort. In his opinion, such 
@ journey might be most hazardous. 
Colonel W., however, decided to adhere 
to the original plan to leave at 7 a.M., 
and chance any trouble on the way. 
As it turned out there was none. 
Except for half a dozen police posts 
the road we followed through Feroze- 
pore, Ludhiana, Ambala, and Kalka 
was almost empty, and it was not 
until we reached Ludhiana, 120 miles 
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from Lahore, that we saw the only 
evidence of Independence Day—the 
new Indian flag fluttering from 
@ number of house-tops. Driving 
through the quiet sunlit countryside, 
which had recently been freshened by 
a badly needed monsoon storm, it 
was difficult to recall to the mind’s 
eye the scenes of death at Lahore 
Station the previous evening. If we 
had had any premonitions of the 
horrors that were shortly to engulf 
that part of the Punjab, or of the mobs 
of refugees who would soon be seeking 
safety along that very road, we should 
undoubtedly have dismissed them as 
incredible. Certainly I had not the 
slightest inkling that four days later 
I should see that same countryside and 
that same road in a very different light. 

Simla was quiet, and except for the 
new flags on Government buildings 
there was nothing to mark the birth 
of independence. The 16th and 17th 
were holidays, and no newspapers or 
letters were delivered, but from the 
guarded bulletins of All India Radio 
it appeared that trouble had broken 
out again in Amritsar. I had to return 
to Lahore on the 18th, and when I 
went to the railway station in Simla 
to book a berth on the night train 
from Kalka, I was told that there was 
no definite information about the 
train service to Lahore, though it was 
believed that the usual mail train 
would run. I decided to chance my 
luck, and went to Kalka that after- 
noon by taxi, taking with me two 
Hindu chuprassis, or office messengers, 
who were due to return to Lahore but 
were afraid to travel alone. 

Kalka Station looked very much the 
same as usual, and both the Delhi and 
Lahore trains were waiting at their 
platforms. The guard on the Lahore 
train said he thought the train would 
go right through to Lahore; thestation- 
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master thought it would only run as 
far as Ludhiana, but both were con- 
fident that it would leave. Accord- 
ingly I got on board, and the train did 
in fact start at the scheduled time, 
10.30 P.M. 

I slept until dawn, when I awoke to 
find the train halted at a waywide 
station. Rumour was busy, and the 
cause of our delay was said to be 
firing at the next station up the line. 
However, the train began to move 
again shortly, and after a number of 
similar halts eventually reached Lud- 
hiana at 7 a.m., four hours late. All 
the stations we passed through were 
deserted except for two, at which 
there were small detachments of 
troops and armed police, and though 
there were no signs of any actual 
disturbance, the air was somehow 
charged with tension. 

There was quite a crowd at Ludhiana 
Station, where a branch line takes off 
for the large cantonment of Ferozepore 
seventy miles away, whence another 
main-line route connects with Lahore. 
We were all told to leave our train, 
since it would not be running beyond 
Ludhiana ; and while the passengers 
descended on to the platform I was 
struck by their small number. Some- 
where during the night many must 
have left the train, which was normally 
crowded. Once again it was impossible 
to obtain any definite news from the 
station staff, but it was hoped that 
the Calcutta-Lahore mail, due at 
8.30 a.m., would run to Lahore by the 
branch line to Ferozepore. 

As there was nothing to do but 
wait for this hope to be fulfilled, I 
found a shady spot on the platform 
and settled down to read a_ book, 
sitting on my bedding-roll. The flies 
and the increasing heat made reading 
difficult, and when a military special 
came in about 11 a.m. I gave up the 
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attempt altogether. The special carried 
half a battalion of the 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, and was on its way to 
Amritsar. The C.O., a British officer, 
was furious at being held up at Lud- 
hiana, and I went with him to the 
station-master’s office, where he ordered 
the Sikh station-master to send the train 
on to Amritsar at once. The station- 
master, apparently a newcomer, turned 
to his assistant and asked him whether 
the line to Amritsar was still open. The 
assistant station-master did not know, 
and plainly did not care either, and 
as far as he or the station-master 
were concerned the special could stay 
in Ludhiana Station until further 
notice. What arguments or force the 
C.O. used to get the train moving I 
do not know, but it did pull out about 
an hour later. This incident is worth 
recording as a typical example of the 
breakdown of the railway administra- 
tion in the Punjab after 15th August, 
and the difficulties with which the 
Army had to contend in giving aid to 
the civil power. No local railway 
officials could give any information, 
nor were they willing to use any 
initiative. I was to have further 
proof of this before the day was out. 
At mid-day the long-expected Cal- 
cutta-Lahore mail arrived, and the 
news went round that this train 
would run to Lahore via Ferozepore. 
Accordingly I boarded it, and found 
myself in a compartment with Mr E., 
an elderly but energetic Anglo-Indian, 
formerly an employee of the North- 
Western Railway, who was returning 
to Lahore from Mussoorie. The train 
set off for Ferozepore an hour later, 
and after sharing the remaining con- 
tents of my tiffin basket with Mr E., 
I settled down for a doze. About 2 P.m. 
the train stopped at Moga, the second 
largest town in Ferozepore district and 
the centre of a turbulent Sikh area, 
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where dacoity and illicit distilling 
have long been endemic. What should 
have been a five-minute stop gradually 
extended to half an hour, by which 
time my impatience to continue this 
endless journey overcame my inertia 
and the heat, and I got out of my 
compartment to make inquiries. 

The station platform was very hot 
and glaring in the afternoon sun, and 
the only people in sight were standing 
in @ group outside the station-master’s 
office. I went across to them, and 
found the station-master and a couple 
of his assistants, the driver of the mail 
train, a stout-hearted Anglo-Indian, 
and half a dozen soldiers and one 
junior officer of a detachment of the 
Jat Regiment, in noisy confabulation. 
The train was held up because the 
next station down the line, Digru, 
would not give the clear-line signal ; 
and while the driver was all for taking 
the train on, the station-master would 
not let him move. As the road—the. 
same one on which I had travelled 
with Colonel W. four days earlier— 
ran parallel with the railway at that 
point, I suggested that a military 
truck should drive the six miles to 
Digru to find out what had happened 
there; but in the absence of his 
detachment commander the Jat officer 
said he could not send a truck on this 
mission—though the whole purpose 
of his detachment’s presence at Moga 
was to guard the railway. The engine- 
driver then suggested that he should 
detach the engine from the train and 
take it up the line to see if all was 
clear. Surprisingly the station-master 
agreed to this, provided an armed 
guard went with the engine. I had a 
revolver in a suitcase in my compart- 
ment and volunteered to go with the 
driver, and one of the six soldiers 
forming the train guard was also 
placed on the engine. 

A few minutes later and we were 
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off down the line, and I remember 
laughing over the thought that I had 
had to wait until my forty-first year 
before achieving a ride on the foot- 
plate of an engine. The heavy express 
locomotive clanked along the track, 
and as it thundered over a small 
canal bridge the driver turned to me 
and said, “‘ Sounds like a loose rail 
there.” The country on both sides 
of the track was flat.and open, but at 
short intervals there were considerable 
stretches of seroot grass, a coarse reed- 
like grass which grows in clumps 8 to 
10 feet high at that time of the year, 
There was not a human being to be 
seen anywhere until we drew near to 
Digru, when we passed the corpse of an 
old woman lying close beside the track. 

As we entered Digru, which is a 
small station standing by itself in the 
open country and more than a mile 
from the village of the same name, 
we saw a passenger train approaching 
from the opposite direction, and a few 
minutes later ascertained from the 
driver that the line was clear beyond 
Digru, but that he had had to work 
the signals and points himself, because 
the next two stations had been deserted 
by their staff. While this conversa- 
tion was going on the station-master 
of Digru appeared from his quarters 
behind the station building. He 
was in a bad state of funk, and had 
closed his office an hour earlier because 
his pointsman, a Muslim, had run 
away; and though he was a Hindu 
and so should have had nothing to 
fear from the local Sikhs, he had 
been frightened to remain on duty 
alone. After abjuring him to stick to 
his post until the mail had passed we 
attached our engine to the front of 
the passenger, and led it back along 
the single track to Moga. 

When we reached the canal bridge 
where the driver had suspected a loose 
rail he stopped the engine and we got 
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out to inspect the line. Sure enough, 
two fish-plates were missing from one 
rail, and there was a pickaxe lying 
close to the track which had obviously 
been used on the nearest sleeper. 
Looking up from the track at that 
moment I saw three Sikhs dodging 
among the seroot grass on the banks 
of the canal about 200 yards away. 
These were clearly some of the men 
who had been tampering with the 
track, so in order to discourage them 
from resuming their efforts after our 
departure I fired a round from my 
revolver in their direction, whereupon 
they went to ground at once. 

A few minutes later we were back 
in Moga Station, and while the driver 
was re-attaching the engine to the 
mail train I went with the guard 
to the station-master’s office to report 
our return and obtain the necessary 
permission to take the mail train on 
to Ferozepore. Obviously it was 
essential to get the mail moving with- 
out delay before the track could be 
tampered with again, but the station- 
master’s initiative was quite unequal 
to the urgency of the occasion, and 
for seventy-five precious minutes I 
sweated in his suffocating office, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen of his minions, 
who continually proffered him con- 
flicting advice, while he alternately 
made unsuccessful efforts to contact 
Ferozepore and Digru on the railway 
telegraph and argued with his staff 
what to do. At last he suddenly 
reached the decision which had been 
urged on him from the start, and 
authorised us to proceed without 
‘clear line,’ setting the points as we 
came to them. 

Before leaving Moga I marshalled 
the armed guard, which consisted of 
six half-trained recruits from the 
training centre of my former regiment 
at Ferozepore. They were all lads of 
tighteen or thereabouts, and armed 
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with .303 rifles only. This guard took 
station in the front coach of the train, 
and Mr E. and a young Muslim pilot 
officer of the new Pakistan Air Force 
joined us in the cab. When the train 
reached the canal bridge again the 
driver stopped it, and we got down to 
examine the track once more. The 
Sikhs had been back during our long 
delay in Moga Station, and this time 
had not only attempted to burn down 
the bridge, the sleepers of which were 
all charred, but had also removed a 
complete rail from the far side. We 
must have disturbed them in this task, 
for the loose rail was still lying by the 
side. of the track. As the driver had 
brought some spare fish-plates and 
bolts from Moga, we were able, after 
about half an hour’s delay, to replace 
it. During all this time we were 
unmolested, but from the numerous 
glimpses we caught of Sikhs lurking 
in the grass at a safe distance from 
the train, it was plain that we were 
under observation by a considerable 
number of hostiles. 

Once the rail was back in place and 
the mail had been brought safely over 
it, we got under way again and were 
soon rattling along at about thirty- 
five miles per hour through the empty 
countryside. Suddenly, when we were 
a mile short of Digru Station, the 
Pilot Officer, who was keeping watch 
on the near side of the engine, called 
out that there were two Sikhs on 
the track about 300 yards ahead. 
With great presence of mind the 
driver immediately applied his brake, 
and a couple of seconds later called 
out, “My God, the track’s gone and 
I can’t stop the train in time.” Sure 
enough, there was an ominous break 
in the shining rails that stretched 
ahead of us, and it was plain from our 
speed and momentum that the train 
could not be halted in time. I remem- 
ber thinking, “Now we’re for it!” 
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and wondering what a train smash 
would be like when experienced in an 
engine’s cab. I did not have long in 
which to indulge in these speculations, 
for almost immediately the crisis was 
upon us, and with squealing brakes, 
escaping steam, and a roaring and a 
crashing, the heavy locomotive plunged 
off the track, and, lurching and sway- 
ing, ploughed up the permanent way, 
dragging the tender and the first three 
coaches after it. It seemed at first 
that we must turn over, and I had to 
exert my full strength to prevent 
myself from being thrown from the 
cab, but after plunging along for about 
fifty yards the engine came to a stop in 
@ more or less horizontal position. 

When the dust had subsided and 
we had collected our wits enough to 
look around, we saw that we had been 
derailed at a spot where thick patches 
of seroot grass grew close to the per- 
manent way on either side. What is 
more, it was soon clear that the grass 
concealed a large body of men; for 
suddenly there was a loud shout of 
“Wah Guru ji ki fateh”’ (Victory to 
the Guru), the Sikh’s war-cry. This 
was answered by a confused yell from 
the passengers in the train, a blend of 
fear and answering challenge, and by 
a fusillade from the train guard, who 
started to fire at random into the 
grass. As rounds might be precious 
later on, and uncontrolled firing is of 
little value, I ordered them to stop. 

It was at this moment that I met 
R. M., who was travelling with his 
wife and daughter from Shillong to 
Kashmir, via Lahore. He thrust his 
head out of one of the coaches in the 
middle of the train and asked what 
was up, and what he could do to 
help. It was a great relief to find 
another Englishman on the train, and 
though the presence of his wife and 
daughter added a grave complication 
to a situation that was already very 
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serious, I felt sure that they would be 
of the greatest help in dealing with 
other female passengers, and my ex- 
pectation was amply fulfilled during 
the next eighteen hours. I hurriedly 
explained the situation to R. M. 
The train had been wrecked five miles 
from Moga and one mile from Digru 
on a single-track line. The five rear 
coaches were still on the line and 
could be moved back to Moga, pro- 
vided a relief engine could still get 
past the damaged canal bridge. There 
seemed to be about 150 passengers 
on the train, almost all Muslims, and 
including a considerable number of 
women and children. The absence of 
Sikhs and Hindus among the passengers 
was subsequently explained by R. M. 
and his wife, who told me that while 
I was arguing with the station-master 
at Moga several Sikhs had gone up 
and down the train speaking to pas- 
sengers, as a result of which a number 
had left the train—presumably having 
been warned of trouble ahead. One 
Sikh even appears to have tried to 
warn R.M.’s wife, but as she could not 
speak Punjabi she did not understand 
what was said. The armament avail- 
able for defending passengers and 
train was: (a) the six rifles of the 
train guard ; (b) four revolvers—mine, 
the Pilot Officer’s, and two belonging 
to two young Hindu R.I.A.8.C. officers 
of doubtful valour ; and (c) a sporting 
rifle and two shot-guns belonging to 
R. M. and his family. The enemy 
were of unknown strength, but obvi- 
ously numerous, and their weapons 
might include firearms, grenades, or 
country-made bombs, in addition to 
the spears and swords which we had 
seen in their hands. It was now 5 P.M., 
the sun would set at about 7.15, and 
it would be dark soon after 7.30. 
Clearly it was essential to reach 
safety or get help before dark, and to 
keep the enemy at bay in the mean- 
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time. To achieve the latter purpose 
tho train guard was posted on the 
roof of one of the coaches, with orders 
to fire on any hostile who appeared 
within range. In order to get help or 
organise a relief train, I proposed to 
walk up the track to Digru Station 
in the hope of finding someone there 
who could use the railway telegraph, 
but at first it looked as if the passengers, 
who were milling round in scared 
groups, would not let me leave the 
train. In this emergency they had 
turned instinctively to a British officer 
for help, and as Providence had sent 
a British officer with them on this 
dreadful journey they were not going 
to lose sight of him for a moment. 
When, however, they realised that 
R. M. also was on the train and would 
remain with them, they let me go; 
and taking my two chuprassis, one 
sepoy with a rifle and two volunteers 
I set off along the track to Digru. 

Our little party seemed very small 
and exposed as we walked along, and 
if the afternoon sun had not been so 
very hot I am sure my feet would have 
been very cold. As we advanced 
towards Digru we could see groups of 
Sikhs in the distance, all converging 
on the wrecked train, and this sight 
lent speed to our legs. We passed 
several obstructions on the line that 
had been placed there since my earlier 
trip in the engine, and also the body 
of the old woman, who we could now 
see had been clubbed to death, and 
whose battered corpse had an inevit- 
able effect on all my party. Digru 
Station, a small square building with 
two rooms and a flat roof, was locked 
and deserted. I broke into the station- 
master’s office as there was a bicycle 
there on which I thought I might 
tide back to Moga along the motor 
road, which was only half a mile 
distant from the station, but when I 
got at the cycle I found both tyres 
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flat. The only telegraph instrument 
in the station was worked by a key, 
and as I did not know how to operate 
it I was no nearer getting into touch 
with the outside world. My next 
thought was to move on to the road 
in the hopes of intercepting a car, if 
any traffic was moving on it, and I had 
already walked a couple of hundred 
yards across a ploughed field towards 
the road when I heard the hum of 
a motor coming from the Moga direc- 
tion. I started running at once, and 
was about 300 yards from the road 
when the vehicle, a 30-cwt. military 
truck, came in sight. I waved and 
shouted as I ran, but though the driver 
undoubtedly saw me he drove on at 
speed. Hardly had this truck passed 
than I heard another car approaching, 
and I broke into a run again. Stumb- 
ling, panting, and sweating across the 
ploughed field, I had almost reached 
the roadside when this second vehicle, 
an old Ford car with two Indian 
civilian passengers, drove past, also 
without stopping. So great was my 
chagrin that for a moment I nearly 
gave way to the temptation to put a 
bullet into the back of the disappearing 
vehicle. 

Instead I subsided on to the side 
of the road to regain my breath, and 
then noticed a group of half a dozen 
Sikhs carrying kirpans (swords), cross- 
ing the road about 300 yards from 
where I was sitting. This group was 
followed by another, and soon I 
realised that a regular stream of men 
was flowing in the direction of the 
wrecked train, which showed up clearly 
in the middle distance. It also dawned 
on me that my own position, alone on 
the roadside, was none too good, and 
that as the time was now 6 P.M. the 
sooner I got back to the train the 
better. I pulled myself together, and 
after collecting the rest of my party 
from Digru Station hurried back to the 
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train as quickly as possible, where my 
report that I had failed to contact any 
possible rescuers increased the existing 
state of alarm. 

During my absence the surrounding 
Sikhs had grown bolder, and were now 
showing themselves openly, though 
still at some distance, among the 
clumps of grass surrounding the train. 
Their numbers were being added to 
continually, and by this time, 6.30 P.m., 
R. M. and I reckoned there were not 
less than five hundred of them. 
Obviously there was practically no 
hope of help reaching us there during 
the remaining hour of daylight, so we 
were faced with making the decision 
whether to try to defend the train 
during the night, when under cover 
of darkness and the long grass the 
increasing mob of hostiles could easily 
close in and rush us, or abandon the 
train while daylight still remained and 
take up a more easily defensible 
position for the night elsewhere. I 
was sure we could not defend the 
train once darkness fell. Even if we 
concentrated all the passengers into a 
couple of coaches we should be unable 
to prevent the Sikhs from closing in 
on the train and occupying the empty 
section, fram whence it would be an 
easy task for them to set fire to our 
coaches and smoke us out. I was 
therefore in favour of abandoning the 
train and moving all the passengers 
along the line to Digru Station, where 
we could make a laager for the night 
and where the station building would 
afford some protection. Although we 
should be very exposed to attack 
during the move, I argued that the 
Sikhs would loot the abandoned train 
first and try to deal with us later. 
None of them, I was sure, would run 
the risk of losing his share of the loot. 

The proposal to move to Digru 
Station was generally accepted by the 
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passengers, who were then marshalled 
into a rough column as quickly as 
possible. Every male passenger was 
urged to carry as much baggage as he 
could manage, and all the women, 
including R.M.’s wife and daughter, 
carried babies and small children, 
As soon as the column was ready we 
set forth for Digru. I was in front 
with three of the train guard and the 
Pilot Officer; R. M. brought up the 
rear with the other three sepoys. As I 
looked back along the column, which 
began to straggle at once, I was struck 
by its vulnerability, and wondered 
for some minutes whether we should 
not have been better off defending the 
train after all. However, as it turned 
out, loot was what the Sikhs wanted 
most, and they closed in on the train 
in a mob as soon as we were clear. 
R. M. told me later that a handful of 
the passengers refused, at the last 
minute, to leave the train. His final 
view was of them being chased for 
their lives into the surrounding grass 
and being cut down by Sikh swords. 
The column reached Digru Station 
just before sunset, and I was much 
relieved to find the station still 
deserted ; for I had feared that some 
of the enemy might have taken posses- 
sion of it during my absence. Around 
the station building were grouped 
three small blocks of quarters, presum- 
ably belonging to the station-master 
and the rest of the station staff, and 
about fifty yards behind the station 
was a@ small well, operated by a hand 
pump, which proved a godsend, for 
by that time most of us were parched 
with thirst. While water was being 
drawn from the well I went with three 
volunteers to search all the outhouses, 
not only for food but also for any 
unwelcome strangers who might be 
hiding in them. In the first quarter 
we found the shaky bamboo ladder 
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which was used later to move the 
whole contingent on to the flat roof 
of the station building, on to which 
we were just able to squeeze, and where 
we all spent the night. In the next 
quarter we had an unpleasant shock, 
for there we found the bodies of four 
Muslim men who had recently been 
hacked to death. We obtained some 
buckets from another outhouse and a 
couple of hens, which one of my com- 
panions, an enterprising millhand fleeing 
from the East Punjab, subsequently 
killed, plucked, and boiled in a bucket. 

By the time I rejoined the main 
body at the station dusk was beginning 
to fall, and R. M. and the Pilot Officer 
had got a number of the passengers on 
to the roof. At this moment a party 
of the enemy was observed approach- 
ing the station from a patch of cover 
500 yards away. There were about 
a dozen of them, preceded by two 
men acting as scouts, and they were 
obviously making a reconnaissance. 
As the scouts drew nearer I found 
the one Sikh in our party, one of the 
six sepoys, standing near me, and I 
ordered him to fire on them. He 
immediately lifted his rifle, whereupon 
the two scouts, who were then about 
200 yards distant, turned and ran for 
cover. The Sikh sepoy fired two 
rounds from the standing position ; 
the second shot bowled over one of 
the scouts like a rabbit. This fluky 
shot had a marvellous effect ; for not 
only did it put the rest of the enemy 
to flight, but it also raised the morale 
of our own people, who shouted in 
triumph. It was indeed remarkable 
that this young Sikh soldier had fired 
on his own people, and more remark- 
able still that his shot had found its 
mark, 

By the time darkness fell we were 
all up on the roof, and then I suddenly 
had a collapse, a form of heat-stroke, 
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presumably the result of all the 
running about I had done during the 
heat of the afternoon. Fortunately 
I was able to lie still for a spell, 
and R.M.’s wife produced some salt 
tablets for me—one of the few items 
which she had been able to rescue 
from all the kit the R. M.s had in the 
train with them and which they had 
had to abandon. The tablets were 
very beneficial, and an hour later I 
was able to take my turn with the 
night watch. 

The night was dark except for 
flickers of summer lightning on the 
horizon, and a damp breeze blew 
softly over our roof-top. All was 
quiet on the roof; for in some mar- 
vellous manner the Indian mothers, 
who behaved with stoical fortitude 
throughout, kept their infants quiet. 
Of the enemy there was no visible 
sign, but the barking of nearby dogs 
showed that they were prowling around, 
Suddenly the quiet was broken by a 
shriek, which came from a child of six 
who had fallen off the roof in the 
dark and crashed 18 feet to the ground 
below. The ladder was lowered and 
two men climbed down to fetch the 
body, but when they reached the 
child they found he had only broken 
his nose, 

From the distance came the sounds 
of the looters, who were still busy on 
the train, whence a bright light was 
showing. Subsequently we discovered 
that this light came from a relief 
engine which had been sent out from 
Moga after us about 8 P.M., when it 
was at last realised that we had come 
to grief somewhere. The armed guard 
and the engine staff had decamped 
when they reached the site of the 
wreck, and the looters had then used 
the engine’s head-light to assist them 
in their task. 

A little before 1 a.m. two sets of 
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head-lights were observed on the Moga 
road, and ten minutes later a couple 
of jeeps, manned by soldiers from the 
Jat detachment at Moga, drove up 
to the station. Our siege had been 
raised, and though the officer in com- 
mand of this patrol could only leave 
four of his men behind to add to our 
garrison, he said he would send lorries 
early in the morning to take us on to 
Ferozepore. 

Vigilance was maintained during 
the rest of the night, but we all felt 
that the worst was over, and as soon 
as dawn came began to scramble 
down from our roof-top, and started 
to sort ourselves out after our cramped 
night. While we were doing this, and 
already wondering when the relief 
lorries would arrive, the missing station- 
master turned up. He had spent the 
night in Digru village, and told us 
that we owed our immunity from 
attack during the previous night to the 
killing of the scout by the Sikh recruit. 


The patrol had taken back the story 
that we were heavily armed, and that 
the dead man had been killed by a shot 
from a Bren gun; and this news had 
persuaded the rest of the very large 


number of Sikhs who collected in 
Digru during the night that it would 
not be worth the risk to attack us, 
especially as we should have little left 
for them to loot. 

By 7 a.m. it had been light for an 
hour and a half and there was still no 
sign of any relief lorries, when the 
arm of a large crane was spied about 
a mile up the track in the direction 
of Ferozepore. Mr E. identified it, 
through R.M.’s field-glasses, as a rail- 
way breakdown crane, and a patrol 
under his leadership set forth at once 
to investigate. The patrol returned 
in half an hour with a rather la-di-da 
Hindu assistant engineer, who had 
been sent out from Ferozepore the 
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previous evening with a relief train 
and an escort of twenty-four soldiers 
to bring in the missing mail train. 
His own train had been derailed a mile 
short of Moga at 5 a.M., but fortunately 
only the crane, which was in front of 
the locomotive, had come off the line. 
When Mr E.’s patrol reached the 
relief train they found the engineer 


‘and his men busily engaged in trying 


to get the crane back on the line—a 
job that would take half a day at 
least—and apparently set on complet- 
ing that task before making any 
further effort to make contact with 
us. The rest of the relief train con- 
sisted of two open waggons, a small 
ambulance van,-and a guard’s van. 
We at once decided not to wait any 
longer for the lorries, and to take the 
relief train, minus its crane, back to 
Ferozepore. We felt the sooner we 
got moving the better, as heaven alone 
knew how long it would be before 
more of the line was uprooted, while 
many of the passengers who had had 
no food for thirty-six hours were in 
urgent need of rest and nourishment, 
especially the mothers and children. 
The Hindu engineer was all against 
this move, arguing firstly that his job 
was to move the derailed train, and 
secondly, that we could not all get 
on to his train, but we soon made it 
plain to him that we would take his 
train, whether he agreed or not. In 
the meantime R. M., who had been 
off with another patrol to inspect the 
wrecked mail, returned with the report 
that it had been completely stripped 
and looted. Everything from the 
brake- and mail-vans had gone as 
well, and the only items left of all his 
possessions—almost all that he owned 
in the world—were some photographs 
that had been thrown out of a suit- 
case, and a leather bag which had 
been ripped open and thrown aside. 
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Once more we formed our column, 
then moved to the relief train, about 
a mile away. Our journey was un- 
molested, but we were watched by a 
number of Sikhs, who took care to 
keep well out of range. Somehow we 
all scrambled in—and somehow we 
kept the men from grabbing all the 
places in the guard’s van, and made 
them sit in the open trucks, where it 
was already roasting hot, and got the 
women and children into the van 
instead. The ambulance van, needless 
to say, had come without any doctor 
or food or water, and the cupboard 
marked ‘medicines’ was _ securely 
locked. Fortunately we had no 
casualties to deal with beyond the 
boy with the broken nose and a 
woman who collapsed with heat- 
stroke because of the burqah which 
she insisted on wearing for the sake of 
purdah, and which Mrs R. M. and I 
removed when she passed out. 

The relief train started off to Feroze- 
pore at 9.30 a.m. Since we could not 
trun the risk of another derailment, 
and since the driver could not see the 
track properly, the engine now being 
at the back of the train, Mr E. and 
another volunteer walked along the 
track in front for the first six miles 
until we reached a station where we 
could get ‘clear line’ from Feroze- 
pore. It was as well they did, too, 
for the train had to be stopped five 
times while missing fish-plates were 
replaced. 

“It was a very hot, slow journey, 
and the fatigue and anxiety of the 
past twenty-four hours began to tell 
on the passengers, most of whom 
looked exhausted. As our train crawled 
along we passed many groups of Sikhs, 
all carrying swords or spears, standing 
near the track, looking sullenly at us, 
and twice we saw small bands of 
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Muslims huddled together outside 
villages from which, presumably, they 
had been expelled or were about to 
flee. Several Muslim villagers, seeing 
the train crawling by, ran across the 
fields and joined us, bringing tales 
of death with them. The whole 
countryside seemed to have gone up, 
as if by a prearranged signal, on the 
previous day, and very many Muslims 
had been exterminated. 

At last, about 2 P.m., we drew near 
to the village of Ferozeshah, on the 
outskirts of Ferozepore, where the 
line passed close to the monolith 
commemorating the victory of the 
Army of the Sutlej over the Khalsa 
(Sikh) army during the second Sikh 
War of 1847. Someone asked me 
what the memorial was, and when I 
explained its purpose, there was a 
moment’s silence in the van. We all 
pondered on the way in which the 
wheel had come full circle in a hundred 
years; the Sikhs once again carrying 
destruction through the province which 
the British Raj, so lately defunct, had 
once wrested from them. The silence 
was broken by the Pilot Officer, who 
said in bitter tones, “‘ Well, if this is 
the result of four days of freedom, 
then give me another hundred years 
of slavery.” 

A quarter of an hour later we 
reached Ferozepore, and were plunged 
into the confusion reigning there, and 
it was not until the next day, and then 
only with the help of my former regi- 
ment, that I and eighteen of my fellow 
passengers reached Lahore. The details 
of that journey, and the heart-rending 
sights we saw on the fifty-mile stretch 
of road between Ferozepore and 
Lahore do not, however, belong to 
this tale, which. is the record of how 
the Sikhs around Moga celebrated the 
passing of the British Raj. 





*AS GOOD AS A BETTER.” 


BY JOHN WACHER. 


“ WELL, sir, you ought to kill more 
than a few brace tomorrow.” Thus 
George, my keeper, as we lowered a 
well-earned drink after a hot and 
tiring trudge round the farms on the 
eve of the “ First.””. We had watched 
the coveys swing in to the grattons 
for their evening feed, and others, 
some of ten birds and more, busy 
with the seeds and cast grain, to say 
nothing about the two big lots sunning 
and dusting along the old Drove 
road. All most satisfactory after the 
many lean seasons of late, when birds 
of the year were few or non-existent, 
and shooting was confined to bagging 
the odd brace of old ’uns for the pot. 
And as we walked over the shoot on 
that perfect Sabbath evening, with 
the chimes ringing out across the 
valley, there had been a lot of planning 
to do; for this year has been no 
exception to the general rule that 
when partridges do well, good cover 
is scarce. 

There was a twinkle in that keeper’s 
eyes as he spoke, and I knew full 
well the old rascal was visualising a 
lot of walking i’ the morn’s morn 
for several elderly guns, and that 
their shooting would probably suffer 
from such unwonted exercise under a 
hot sun. Well, we should see. He 
had wanted a day’s driving; for the 
birds were pretty wild, thanks to an 
early harvest and shaven stubbles. 
But I had decided to walk them up 
on the opening day, as did my father, 
and my grandfather, and his father ; 
for, apart from any economic reasons, 
it is quite on the cards that our new 


masters may suddenly ban the shoot- 
ing of all game birds, as well as other 
field sports, seeing that we and our 
mode of life are not worth a tinker’s 
cuss in their estimation. And as 
the stock of birds would allow of 
a thirty-brace day, I meant to 
recapture something of the aura of 
those past days and ways ere worse 
befall. 

That evening, as I went through 
the time-honoured ritual of wiping 
over an already spotless gun, and 
tumbled the twinkling brass cases 
into a well-worn cartridge bag, I 
was content at heart; for by a lucky 
chance I was once more shooting over 
the broad acres that had been so well 
dusted with lead by my forebears. 
Although many changes had taken 
place among those well-loved fields, 
experientia docet in the matter of 
knowing the spots most favoured by 
those most conservative of birds, 
and I thought I had a trick or two 
up my sleeve for George in his first 
season here; for despite his sterling 
qualities he is a trifle apt to belittle 
the tactics of an amateur in the 
showing of both pheasants and par- 
tridges—like a few more of his 
profession. 

As @ nation we seem to have lost 
the habit of early rising, among other 
things, so that it was nearly ten of 
the clock before “one for straight 
powder” had been discussed. A 
pity, that; for partridges lie closer 
in the early hours before tractors and 
plough teams get their heads up, 
but in this, as well as in other rural 
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matters, the old stager today is as 
one crying in the wilderness. 

We started with a short drive to 
make good some very rough fallow 
and to bring the birds over a quick- 
set hedge on their way to a forty-acre 
field of clover; so after seeing the 
others to their stands I slipped off 
to a ditch on our left front, to try 
to turn any coveys going wide. 
“ Junior,” a second-season Labrador 
bitch, was out with me, and, although 
she had done very little work last 
year, I was pleased to see that, like 
her old dam, she dropped to heel 
without being warned, and also that 
George had cunningly sandwiched his 
team of old hands and young tractor 
drivers. It was easy to pick out 
the former, even when half a mile 
away; for they just kept plodding 
on—slowly, but without pause, as in 
all their jobs—while the newcomers 
were staring about them instead of 
watching their steps over those rough 
and sunbaked baulks. I expect those 
youngsters were wondering what it 
was all about; for their companions 
were not overgiven to explanations, 
even among themselves. 

As we waited on that quiet morning 
for the shrill pipe of a whistle and 
the rush of wings overhead, I guessed 
that my pulse was not the only one 
to beat a trifle faster than usual on 
this our first real shooting morning 
for several years, and it may have 
been some unconscious movement on 


‘the part of a far gun that caused 


an unheralded covey to swerve to 
the left as the leader topped the 
twigs, and so give broadside shots 
all along the line—a gift that was 
promptly taken advantage of. Even 
{ got a chance at the last bird, which 
towered and was picked up lying on 
its back with legs in the air, as most 
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do when shot through the lungs. 
Only a hare came my way after that, 
but three of those family parties and 
several redlegs went forward to the 
clover lay, losing some of their number 
in transit. 

A good beginning, with better to 
follow; for with the guns now on 
good terms with themselves and birds 
lying like stones, the game holders 
began to fill up—among those tangled 
stems even the Frenchmen had to 
use their wings for once—and the 
survivors, now leaderless, pitched into 
the next field, one of main crop 
potatoes. As their drills went straight 
on ahead we turned away to the 
right and walked across them, being 
certain that other coveys were hidden 
under the thick brown haulms, and 
would be up and away as soon as 
they spotted us. 

A good crop of spuds will hold 
game of all sorts, no matter the 
weather, so it came as no surprise 
when several well-grown pheasants 
were flushed and an outside gun 
kicked up a small bevy of quail; 
but alas! being of a younger genera- 
tion he mistook them for cheepers, 
and so missed the opportunity of 
adding a rather rare migrant nowa- 
days to the “ Various ” column of his 
game-book. It was not always so; 
for in our old records I often saw 
that a brace or two had come to 
hand early in the season, but that 
was before the days when the wily 
Syrian and other coast natives netted 
them for epicures on the Riviera and 
elsewhere. And what a difference, 
too, in the flight of those wild pheasants 
to that of the pre-war, hand-reared 
variety that flopped up into the 
September air and came to earth 
again as quickly as possible! For 
these were the real M‘Kay, they all 
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rose in strong and purposeful flight, 
and were last seen making for the 
next county at the rate of knots. 

Did I say all? Well, all but one; 
for a bird that rose with a leash of 
old partridges was seen to fall, and 
when picked up was hastily trans- 
ferred from sight to the hare pocket 
of one who shall remain nameless. 
We do not all transgress with the 
completeness of the gun who 


“On the First of September, one Sabbath 
morn, 
Killed a hen pheasant in standing corn.” 


But this unfortunate was also a 
hen bird and irreplaceable in these 
parlous times ; a faux pas comparable 
to riding and killing a sow with 
@ hog-spear; so despite pleadings of 
failing sight the usual penalty was 
exacted, to the benefit of our Cottage 
Hospital. 

King Sol was now putting in some 
fine work, and longing glances were 
cast at the approaching governess 
cart, with its load of cool drinks, 
but before any halt came I wanted 
that field run over again, this time 
with the furrows; for a hare or two 
had been seen dodging about, and I 
wanted our quota completed before 
the cart left us. Also I have a strong 
objection to seeing beaters labouring 
under a load of ground game, and the 
sooner puss is hung in a cool place 
the better pleased will cooks be who 
have to prepare it for jugging. We 
bagged the five required, and an odd 
rabbit or two as they scampered 
ahead up the drills. 

Gone into the ewigkeit, with so 
many other good things, is that best 
of all shooting drinks—home-brewed 
ale, quaffed from shining pewter— 
so we had to be content with lesser, 
though far more expensive concoctions 


during the brief recess. Ten minutes 
only, despite cries of, “‘ Have a heart, 
Guv’nor,” but we had a lot of ground 
to cover before four o’clock, the hour 
when all partridge shooting should 
cease ; for who wants to harry birds 
that should be feeding! Not I, for 
one. 

Our next move was to line out 
across a wide valley, mostly of stubble, 
where a fair lot of coveys rose wild 
and made for a distant line of coppices 
above a spring-fed brook, or pitched 
into the lush grass of an ancient 
cherry orchard through which the 
stream ran. Well, well, how quickly 
the years go by! It seems but a 
short while back that an excited and 
very proud youngster gathered his 
first right and left at driven partridges 
beyond the far hedge, and who helped 
to gather sieve after sieve of luscious 
White Hearts from those wide-spread- 
ing trees. Did ever cherries taste 
better than those we picked and ate 
from the glowing bunches on either 
hand as we perched precariously on 
their gummy branches ?_ I doubt it. 

In all that wide belt of cornland 
there was now but one break, where 
before there had been many; for 
immemorial oaks and elms and those 
thick nut hedges had been uprooted, 
together with the rich pastures, in 
order to provide a nation’s bread. 
The one break left was a bare acre 
of tussocky grass and wild roses 
surrounded by a thick belt of poplars, 
where, long years gone, a cottage once 
stood. No matter the weather or 
how many times I ran a dog through 
that small enclosure, there was always 
something to shoot at, from the little 
bush rabbit that made such quick 
time to the earths under the roots, 
to the covey that generally defeated 
me when the birds swirled high in 
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the air to surmount those tall trees. 
Today was no exception; for my 
neighbour killed a low-flying corncrake ; 
another rara avis in these parts nowa- 
days, although in boyhood their curious 
ery was often the first sound to greet 
my ears in the dawning. And, as 
usual, my shot cut the leaves far 
below a large covey, though they got 
well peppered by the guns outside. 
When we reached the long line of 
cover and its brook I told George 
that we would take it right through 
to the orchard, a matter of about a 
mile, in the form of the letter U; 
with the beaters inside the low-cut 
and the guns on either flank moving 
slowly forward. I knew his idea 
had been to drive it to a line of guns 
standing beyond the orchard, since 
he thought the birds would all go 
forward and pitch either in or over 
it. He would then drive that twenty- 
four acres of fruit trees to where we 
stood on the far side of the brook. 
On paper his scheme looked sound 
enough, but it lacked just one thing ; 
the most important when dealing with 
game of any sort—local knowledge. 
How many times, I wonder, had 
my people, and others in later years, 
tried that same way? only to be 
defeated by the coveys rising from the 
low-cut and immediately flying straight 
home, to the utmost enjoyment of both 
beaters’ guns, but no one else. Now 
they rose, again with their beaks 
pointing homewards, but this time 


.the guns were there to deal with them, 


and what added zest to the whole 
show was that many coveys from far 
beyond our borders must have sought 
coolth, and possibly a drink, in the 
shade of those old oaks. Never have 
I seen so many birds gathered along 
its length, and most provided lovely 
shots as they broke back over our 
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heads. That made my keeper scratch 
his head a bit, and that, too, was all 
to the good. 

When we drove the orchard to the 
brook only two mallard rose, instead 
of the numbers in the past when the 
shoot had been well keepered, with 
food plentiful and vermin scarce, 
trousered and otherwise. For both 
teal and mallard bred along its banks, 
and since all shooting in the vicinity 
was verboten until the First, some 
nice bags used to be made before the 
home-bred birds flew south. 

And so to lunch, overlooking the 
stream with its host of dancing dragon- 
flies. A repast poor by comparison, 
but rich in the memories of better 
times. Someone hazarded a guess 
on the price of cartridges next season, 
if any were obtainable, and what 
the cost of a brace of birds would 
be on the morrow to anyone lucky 
enough to find any for sale. As to 
that, I now know the answer; for 
only last week I happened to walk 
through Leadenhall market, and, seeing 
a brace of young birds on the hooks, 
I ventured to ask, “How much?” 
“ Twenty-two bob, sir, and that brace 
of old cock pheasants is two guineas.” 
We seem at least to have moved 
with the times in that respect, but it 
is a very far call to the days when, 
“Up gets a sovereign, bang goes a 
penny, and down falls half a crown.” 

Then a word with George about 
what next, and both agreed to abide 
by the old rule, made by those who 
shot their partridges over dogs and 
studied the habits of their game, 
and still applicable to us who take 
our pleasures soberly, leaving the 
modern rush and scurry to the seekers 
of record bags. ‘‘ Never break fresh 
ground after taking lunch, unless the 
forenoon has proved profitless.’” Why ? 
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Because when coveys are broken up 
the birds invariably run or fly back 
as soon as possible to the field from 
which they were first flushed, and in 
nine cases out of ten they sit pretty 
tight before rising again. When out 
by myself I have often proved this, 
and so have not found it necessary 
to disturb other parts of the shoot. 
It was so today, especially on the 
long acres of that abominable fallow 
near the start, and where, I’m afraid, 
both footwork and shooting left a 
lot to be desired. And so home, 


with no one really whacked, but all 
quite ready to call it a day. 
I can see George now, as we sat 
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on the lawn with something that 
fizzed and twinkled in the long 
tumblers. He was counting the game 
as it lay out in rows before us with 
the aid of what he called his “ bit 
stickie,” and then leaning on that 
yard and a half of stout ashplant he 
announced, ‘‘ We’re one bird short 
of forty brace, sir, and a total of 
ninety-nine head.” Then he came 
out with a new expression in his strong 
Sussex burr, that should be heard, not 
read. ‘‘A good day, sir, ay, as good 
as a better.” And one who was 
probably voicing the opinion of all, 
murmured, “And a damned sight 
better than most.” 








CROCODILE, SCALE THE WALLS. 


BY ARTHUR GORING. 


On Monday night, the 10th of 
June 1822, the baggage of four troops 
of the 16th Lancers, composing the 
left wing, quitted Romford. On the 
12th, at 2 a.m., the four left troops 
marched, and embarked at Tilbury 
Fort on board the General Hewitt 
on the same day. The headquarters 
and four right troops marched on 
the 14th at 2 a.M., arrived at Tilbury 
at 9, and were conveyed in a lighter 
to the Marchioness of Ely moored 
two miles up the river. 

With them went a Captain Lowe, 
a gallant cavalry officer, who possessed 
an insatiable curiosity and the gift 
of shrewd observation. 

**On going on board I found Sir 
John B., who overpowered me with 
civil professions devoid of meaning, 
and Colonel G., an old brother officer 
in the 18th Hussars. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock I turned into the 
great cabin, which I shared with 
eight other passengers, amid a scene 
of the greatest confusion. The follow- 
ing day we dropped down the river 
and anchored in the Lower Hope. 
Here the ship’s company were selected 
and paid, and, to do them justice, I 
never saw a worse-looking set of 
fellows. Old Die, the boatswain, 
remarked that if he had been sent 
through Hell with a _ small - tooth 
-comb he could not have picked up 
& more lousy crew. 

“Sunday, 16th June, we dropped 
farther down the river, and anchored 
nearly opposite Southend.”’ 

It was not until 20th June that 
the Marchioness of Ely passed Dover 
and dropped her pilot, which ap- 
parently was the signal for settling 
down to the voyage in earnest. 


Lowe describes some of his fellow 
passengers :— 

“The number of passengers on 
board was so great that Kay, our 
Captain, could not stow us all away 
at the cuddy table, so a party of ten 
was formed who used to dine in his 
cabin. I belonged to this set; and 
if we fared worse as to our eating 
we made amends for it by real good 
humour and good fellowship. I rather 
like, on the whole, the appearance of 
the companions with whom I have 
so long to be imprisoned. Sir Harry 
D. is a very gentlemanly old man, 
rather weak, and already bores you 
about his dear Lady D., whom he 
has left at St Omer to educate his 
children. P. is a silent and reserved 
man; what he says is to the purpose, 
and I shall be disappointed if he 


does not prove a trump. His wife 
is an eminently beautiful woman, 
who is lively and fascinating in her 


manners. S8., who is a Lieutenant 
in the Company’s Cavalry, is exactly 
the reverse of P., talkative and 
blustering ; he wishes to be thought 
equally well versed in the arts of 
pugilism and dog-fighting as in the 
abstruse sciences of ethics and mathe- 
matics; but above all he tries to 
impress you with the idea of his 
having been quite in the first flight 
in Yorkshire. Mrs S., his wife, though 
not pretty, is particularly pleasing in 
her appearance; her countenance is 
expressive of mildness ; in her manners 
she is quiet, good-natured, and 
thoroughly unassuming; unless I am 
very much mistaken the Lieutenant 
has the better of that bargain. 

“Miss G. (who in a way that I 
cannot understand comes out under 
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the protection of H. and his wife, 
a proud, painted, scraggy Scots- 
woman) is a coarse, silly young 
woman, with an affectation of romance 
about her: her companion, Miss R.., 
is @ half-caste and quite harmless. 
The remainder of our female society 
is formed in the Regiment: the 
leader of the squadron is Mrs P., 
whom I have already ascertained to 
be the daughter of Judge M.; I 
don’t like her. The only thing that 
I have been able to squeeze out of 
little Mrs E., who is an Irishwoman, 
is that she is related to, and was 
occasionally on a visit to, an old 
woman of the name of Lady R., 
who resided in Dublin: she is more 
like a dried lemon than anything 
that occurs to me; but notwith- 
standing this, there is something about 
her that promises well. Mrs C. is 
rather a formal well-behaved person. 
My brother officers I like extremely, 
but there is in G.’s appearance some- 
thing that makes me distrust him ; 
and I don’t think C. will prove himself 
worthy of dependence. 

““We have on board 56,000 gallons 
of water, 44 dozen of different kinds 
of poultry, 56 pigs, and 70 sheep.”’ 

On 29th June Lowe made a bet 
with a brother officer. He gave 
him £90, with the stipulation that 
he was to be given back £1 every day 
until the ship anchored at Saugor 
Island. Three months to reach India, 
and they were already nine days from 
Dover! However, Lowe’s luck was 
in; for the voyage took 133 days, 
and he pocketed £43. Time and 
again the ship was becalmed, and the 
passengers amused themselves by 
going out in the jolly-boat to fish 
and to shoot Cape pigeon. On one 
occasion they shot an albatross, al- 
though it was only thirty years since 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’ was written. 
On another occasion, when the jolly- 


boat got into the middle of a shoal 
of whales, Lowe hit one with a 
rocket harpoon, and some lively 
moments followed when the whales 
tried to swamp the boat. Lowe 
remarked that in the middle of the 
turmoil he remembered that he could 
not swim. 

On 23rd November they disem- 
barked at Calcutta, where Lowe seems 
to have left his troops to fare as they 
could in the fort, while he went off 
to stay in comfortable bungalows 
with various civilians and to disport 
himself at balls and the races. He 
remarked that the general tone of 
society in Calcutta was worse than 
the same rank in England. Ladies 
did not pay strict regard to decorum, 
as they were absolutely obliged to 
do at home if they had any regard 
for their reputation. He attributed 
this to the rapidity with which 
marriages were contracted, “‘so that 
the husband has as little opportunity 
of discovering the imperfections of his 
intended as the wife has of perceiving 
the faults of her husband.”’ Which 
sententious statement is followed by 
a@ comment on the retiring Governor- 
General, Lord Hastings, of whom he 
says that ‘““No man at the head of 
Government had ever been more 
esteemed or more popular than the 
Marquis of Hastings; but, from the 
return of his wife to him, his popularity 
began to decline, until, at the time 
of his leaving India, it may have 
been said to have entirely subsided.” 

Lowe eventually moved on to Cawn- 
pore, where he was quartered for 
some time with his regiment. 

He does not appear to have done 
much soldiering there either, and 
went to races, picnics, routs, weddings, 
and sight-seeing expeditions with all 
the youth and beauty of the station. 
In fact he complains loudly that 
he could not attend a particular 
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wedding ‘“‘ because I was obliged 
to be present to muster with my 
Regiment.”’ 

He met his old shipmates occasion- 
ally. The former Lieutenant S., who, 
it will be remembered, was “ talkative 
and blustering,’’ was now a Brigade 
Major at Cawnpore, and “since he 
has become a Major he has turned a 
regular ruffian. We resumed our 
favourite amusement of sparring. Mrs 
S. is as pleasing and good-natured 
as ever.” 

At the beginning of the New Year, 
1825, he met his old friend, Sir Harry 
D., again, the “‘ rather weak, gentle- 
manly old man,’’ in somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. At three o’clock in 
the morning of New Year’s Day, 
1825, he was awakened by the orderly 
corporal of his troop and told that 
the right squadron was ordered to 
stand-to immediately. He galloped 
down to the barracks and found that 
their destination was Kulpi, fifty 
miles from Cawnpore on the Jhansi 
road. They found the march irksome ; 
for they had to escort the infantry 
and artillery, who moved slowly in 
comparison to the pace which the 
cavalry preferred. Moreover, so much 
time seems to have been taken up 
with picnics and parties in Cawnpore 
that neither the men nor the horses 
were fit, and a considerable number 
foundered at the end of the first 
day’s march. On the banks of the 
River Jumna they arrived at a fort ; 
- and there they found Lowe’s old 
shipmate, Sir Harry D., “‘ who had 
been frightened out of his wits.” 
Sir Harry, whose ever-loving wife 
seems to have presented him with 
a large family, had returned to India 
late in life in an effort to increase 
his income to meet school bills. 

He had been appointed Commercial 
Resident at Kulpi, which he found 
to be a most lucrative post, and he 
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sent drafts home to his wife with 
the greatest regularity. 

Life was not without its hazards, 
however. About eighteen miles from 
Kulpi there was a mud fort in which 
there lived “an insignificant person 
called Nanhoo Pundit, who was a 
small landowner.’’ One day Nanhoo 
took it into his head to lead an expedi- 
tion against the British fort on. the 
River Jumna at Kulpi, with the 
intention of looting the treasure chest, 
which was reputed to hold some three 
lakhs of rupees. His military skill, 
however, was not equal to his cupidity, 
and at seven o’clock in the morning 
of 3lst December, with some 400 
followers, he assaulted the fort at 
its strongest point, and was repulsed 
with considerable loss. As a battle 
the action was hardly worthy of 
remark; but it did not appear in 
this light to poor Sir Harry, who 
was walking from his house to his 
office when the shooting began. To 
him it was red war, and invasion. 
He ran at his best pace to the Collector’s 
office, seized a pad of paper, and 
scrawled appeals for help to every 
military commander for miles around, 
saying that the fort had been attacked 
by at least 7000 men, who were 
hourly increasing in numbers. In 
consequence of these despatches, troops 
and yet more troops arrived on the 
scene, and were both annoyed and 
amused to find that their energies 
in coming to the relief of the besieged 
garrison had been wasted on a false 
alarm set up by a jittery old man. 
So great had been Sir Harry’s alarm, 
in fact, that he had abandoned the 
fort and crossed the river in a boat 
by himself. As soon as he had sent 
off his messages he had begged the 
Collector to accompany him over 
the river to safety. The Collector 
demurred and said that he must at 
least have time to load his gun. 
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“*Come along, come along,’ stormed 
Sir Harry, “are we all to besacrificed ?”’ 
But the Collector went on quietly 
loading his gun. ‘‘Do, Sir Harry, 
allow me one moment to load my gun.”’ 
But Sir Harry was waiting for no one. 
“Tl wait for nothing, sir; I have 
@ wife and children at home, sir; 
dear Lady D., sir. I abandon you 
to your fate, and your blood be on 
your own head.’ He rushed from 
the room; but as he was going out 
of the door his better nature got hold 
of him. He stopped and called back, 
** And may God preserve you.’ This 
humane duty done, he showed a 
clean pair of heels until he ran into 
the 16th Lancers. 

Much has been written of the 
amazing bravery of Gurkha soldiers 
in the past two wars, and it may be 
interesting to note that Lowe found 
the same standard of coolness and 
gallantry in the Gurkha soldier of 
120 years ago. One day he was on 


a tiger shoot at Dehra Dun. He 


was seated on an elephant, in company 
with the Colonel of a Gurkha battalion. 
Beside the elephant walked the 
Colonel’s Gurkha orderly on foot. 
Suddenly the orderly dropped on 
one knee, presented his rifle straight 
ahead of him, and called to the Colonel 
that there was a tiger very close. 
As neither of the officers could see 
the tiger, the Colonel ordered the 
man to recover his arms—that is, 
to stand to attention. The Gurkha 
instantly obeyed, but kept his eye 
steadfastly fixed on one point. The 
Colonel ordered the man to aim his 
rifle, which he did, at an object that 
was evidently close to him. Lowe, 
delighted with the steadiness of the 
man, asked the Colonel if he might 
dismount and stand beside the sepoy 
to see if he could spot what the man 
was aiming at. He got down from 
the elephant and stood close beside 
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the man, but could see nothing 
remarkable. He looked along the 
rifle, but still could see nothing ; 
so he reported to the Colonel that 
he thought the man must be playing 
some trick. The Colonel ordered the 
man to fire, and a tiger rolled over, 
within four feet of the muzzle of the 
musket, dead. It is pleasant to be 
able to record that the little Gurkha 
was rewarded with promotion there 
and then. 

While Lowe was disporting himself 
on what appears to have been 
perpetual leave, more trouble was 
brewing not far from Delhi. 

Twenty years previously, during 
the second Mahratta War, Lord Lake 
had failed to subdue the fortress of 
Bhurtpore, although the Raja sub- 
sequently offered his allegiance; for 
he was weary of the expense and 
worry of uneasy independence. The 
people of Bhurtpore had, therefore, 
small opinion of the force of British 
arms, and considered that their fort 
was impregnable. In fact there was 
an ancient prophecy that it would 
never be captured until a crocodile 
scaled its walls. As this was about 
as improbable as an alligator scaling 
the dome of St Paul’s, the natives of 
the State considered themselves reason- 
ably secure from all comers. 

When the Raja died in February 
1825 the Resident of Delhi had 
promised to secure the succession 
for the eldest legitimate son, who was 
only seven years old. An ambitious 
cousin, however, Durjan Sal, decided 
to seize the throne; and, having 
deposed the child Raja, he reigned in 
his stead. 

The Resident of Delhi, Sir David 
Ochterlony, who had personally 
guaranteed the succession, immedi- 
ately moved a force against Bhurtpore 
to eject the interloper; but this 
prompt move brought such a load 
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of censure upon him from the Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, who had 
other irons in the fire, that he resigned. 
His successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
was sufficiently strong-minded to 
support Sir David’s policy, and at 
last managed to persuade the supreme 
Government that it could not afford 
to allow a petty native princeling to 
flout the paramountcy. A force was 
collected, and on 30th November 
1825 the troops were turned out at 
midnight to provide a welcome for 
Lord Combermere, the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had come in person to 
conduct the siege. 

Lowe, who was present, shall tell 
the tale of the battle in his own 
words; for he gives a good descrip- 
tion of the leisurely, but sometimes 
intensely exciting, manner in which 
war was conducted in those days. 


““9 Dec. 1825.—On the march from 
Agra an alarm was given that the 
enemy’s troops were in sight. We 
formed in half squadrons, and orders 
were given for the balls to be taken 
off the points of the lances. We 
were then trotted briskly forwards, 
and arrived in time to ascertain that 
the report was like the old one of 
the mouse and the mountain. The 
advanced guard had seen about thirty 
scouts, who, on being discovered, 
disappeared into the jungle. 

‘We were encamped at a small 
village called Agapore, about six 
* miles to the south of Bhurtpore. 
Close to our camp was an embank- 
ment or slight elevation of ground 
which commanded the surrounding 
country. This was a complete lounge 
to walk up to, and everyone was 
anxious to get a view of the place 
which we were to attack, and much 
speculation was indulged in as to 
the spot where we should make our 
approach. 
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“10 Dec.—The Cavalry Brigade 
turned out at four o’clock on recon- 
naissance, the object being to discover 
whether the bund of a lake, which 
could fill the ditches of the Fort, had 
been cut. We were to take and 
occupy this bund, and to repair any 
gaps that had been made in it. 

‘““We were drawn up in front of 
@ jungle, which, in the imperfect 
light of morning, hid the Fort from 
us. We had not been five minutes 
in line before the guns in the Fort 
opened fire on us. At first the shot 
fell short of us; four or five balls 
in quick succession bounded through 
our squadron interval. As the balls 
were bounding through our ranks in 
all directions, it is wonderful how 
our men and horses escaped. One 
groom had his arm broken, and a 
horse in the Artillery was struck. 

“It was now thought prudent to 
change our position, as the enemy 
were getting the range of us. When 
we were safe the men were dismounted 
by alternate squadrons, while the 
Brigadier reconnoitred the bund, which 
he found had been cut very recently. 
No resistance whatever was encoun- 
tered, and it was an extraordinary 
oversight of the enemy to allow us 
quietly to get possession of a post 
which was vital to him. 

‘© 11 Dec.—General Nott, with two 
Engineer Officers, reconnoitred the 
Fort. Eight or ten of the men of 
his escort were killed. 

*“12 Dec.—At mid-day we pitched 
our tents on the spot where Lord 
Lake had formerly encamped. At 
four o’clock an alarm was sounded, 
and we formed up to meet an attack. 
But it proved to be a false alarm, 
and we returned laughing to our tents. 

** 13 Dec.—In the evening I walked 
to a mud hut, the residence of an 
old fakir, which was situated at the 
extremity of a ridge of hill which ran 
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in the rear of our encampment. The 
fakir told me that he had lived in 
the same spot for the last forty years, 
and had been present during Lord 
Lake’s siege of Bhurtpore. 

“IT asked him if he thought we 
should take the place ; but he replied 
that we might, and then again we 
might not, it was all just according 
to God’s pleasure. 

“IT had heard from some officers 
who had seen the fakir that his 
beard was so long that it touched his 
knees when he stood up. I had a 
curiosity to see if this was true, and 
so I asked the old fakir to let me 
see how long his beard really was. 
When he had loosened it, for he 
had twisted it twice round his head, 
it reached nearer to his ankles than 
his knees, and from being never 
combed was all matted together. 

‘** 15 Dec.—Turned out at six o’clock 
and moved off in an opposite direc- 
tion. Our purpose was not clear to 
me, but presently General Nott, and 
later Lord Combermere himself, passed 
us, and I was told that we were merely 
a diverting party to attract the 
enemy’s attention from the western 
side of the Fort where the Engineer 
Officers were making a reconnaissance. 
When we moved from this position 
in alternate squadrons in echelon 
across the plain, we were exposed to 
a sharp fire from the western face 
of the Fort, but we did not lose a 
man or a_horse—though, on our 
return, the stories of the men lost 
nothing in the telling. 

‘*25 Dec.—During the greater part 
of the day our batteries were throwing 
shells into the town. About three 
o’clock a party of the enemy’s horse 
appeared at the rear of our camp 
and captured some of our camels. 
A party sent in pursuit of them 
failed to recover the camels, and 
one of our troopers, Fisher by name, 


was captured by the enemy through 
his horse falling. In the evening we 
assembled a large party at the Mess, 
where there was an excellent dinner. 
Grapes, apples, and walnuts were laid 
out for dessert: these fruits are 
brought from Kabul and Persia. 

“26 Dec.—A heavy discharge of 
artillery was heard all day from 
our batteries. Not a bad remark 
was made by an officer of ours who 
visited the trenches, that ‘ the breach- 
ing batteries had the appearance of 
@ common bazaar, but the grand 
mortar battery in which the General 
Officers and their staffs were lounging 
about resembled more a coffee-house.’ 
The Engineer Officers have very 
properly resented the annoyance and 
delay that must ensue from the 
batteries being constantly crowded 
with so many idlers and amateurs, 
and in future no one, except he is on 
duty, is to be admitted to them. 

*“ Just as I had got into bed, and 
was comfortably falling to sleep, I 
heard the old cry, ‘Turn out, the 
right centre squadron!’ We were 
ordered quickly to proceed to a pass 
on the hill in the rear of our encamp- 
ment, to intercept a party of the 
enemy who had escaped from the 
Fort. We went to the pass at a 
gallop. We found that the enemy 
had forced a picquet of Skinner’s 
Horse and had made their escape. 
We tried to overtake them, but the 
night was so dark that pursuit was 
unavailing. 

“27 Dec.—The Ist Extra Light 
Cavalry dined with us. 

** After dinner there was some good 
singing, and the party had _ the 
appearance of being a jovial one. 
About eleven o’clock, while one officer 
was singing a very good song, M‘C. 
asked me in his mincing brogue, 
‘Lowe, do you think now there’ll 
be anything doing tonight?’ I said 
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that I did not think so. ‘ Well, 
then, faith,’ said M‘C., ‘I believe 
I'll take another glass of claret.’ 

‘The words were scarcely uttered, 
when @ sergeant came into the tent 
to inform us that we were ordered 
to turn out instantly. In a moment 
the Mess was deserted, and everyone 
was quickly on horseback. Firing 
was now distinctly heard in different 
directions. There was a good deal 
of confusion, and from the darkness 
of the night nobody appeared to 
know where we had best go. 

** At last the firmg was heard to 
increase on our right, and when we 
reached the spot we found the Ist 
Extras blazing away like furies and 
no enemy appeared to be in sight. 
It was soon discovered that we were 
in far greater danger from our friends 
than from our foes, as the balls from 
the Cavalry’s pistols were whirling in 
all directions among our men. When 
we got up it was all over, or nearly 
so. Out of the party who had been 
sitting so jovially in the Mess a few 
minutes before, three were wounded, 
all belonging to the Ist Extras. 
Captain C. had his forefinger cut off, 
and another nearly severed from his 
hand; Captain P. had a deep sabre 
wound in his thigh, and another severe 
wound on his arm; B. was very 
slightly touched on the wrist, and 
his horse had been shot in two places. 

“We returned to our camp at one 
o’clock (all this had taken place im- 
‘ mediately in front of it), and, as we 
were dismounting, a horseman was 
seen galloping towards our guard 
with two native troopers after him. 
The sergeant of our guard, with the 
greatest coolness, took up his lance, 
and as the fellow was passing ran 
him through. The man fell. Besides 
the lance wound he had two or three 
cruel sabre cuts. I got up to him 
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two or three minutes after he fell, 
but in that short space of time the 
syces and grass-cutters of the guard 
had contrived to strip the unfortunate 
wretch to the skin, leaving him with 
nothing. I abused them with all 
my heart and soul, made some of 
them run to the hospital for the 
litter, and had the man carried off 
to the doctors. 

** 28 Dec.—I rode out carly to the 
ground where we had been drawn 
up last night. Several bodies were 
lying on the field, but I did not see 
the corpse of either an European or 
a Sepoy. The Quartermaster of the 
16th Lancers was busy getting the 
bodies buried. About fifty of the 
enemy must have been killed, and 
several wounded were taken to our 
hospital. 

** Yesterday a man of the Artillery, 
who had been a sergeant, deserted 
to the enemy. This man’s name is 
Herbert. A very material alteration 
for the better was perceived today in 
the standard of firing from the Fort, 
and double the number of guns 
were brought into action against our 
trenches, and they were directed 
with much greater precision. Lord 
Combermere was in the habit of 
retiring to a small house, close to 
our first parapet, to eat his breakfast. 
He had hardly sat down to this 
meal today, when three shots came 
spinning through the walls. A native 
butler, who was standing at the 
table, had his leg carried away. 

‘“‘'Herbert, I think, runs every 
chance of coming to an untimely end.! 

**29 Dec.—Moved our camp about 
500 yards to the front. It was quite 
time that we got away from the filth 
that had accumulated on our old 
ground. 

“5 Jan. 1826.—A meeting of the 
officers was held in the Colonel’s 


1 He was, indeed, hanged. See ‘‘Go, Bully Bhurtpore!” ‘Maga,’ Aug. 1938. 
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tent to ascertain who would volunteer 
for a dismounted party, who were 
to escalade, if the European Regiment 
did not arrive in time. This detach- 
ment was to consist of 1 Captain, 2 
Subalterns, and 80 men. Three 
officers volunteered, and there was 
great competition among the men. 

“6 Jan.—At about three o’clock 
our volunteers passed on their way 
to the camp of the 1lth Dragoons. 
We fancied that the storm would 
take place the following morning. 
The night was beautifully clear and 
starlit ; occasionally you could hear 
the beat of a drum and the hum of 
voices from the Fort. I sat outside 
my tent nearly all night, watching 
the direction of the shells which 
were being thrown into the town. 
There were seven mortars, and they 
kept up a continuous fire all through 
the night. The scene to me was a 
very beautiful one. I could distinctly 
follow the course of the shells, and 
on one occasion seven shells were to 
be seen in the air at the same moment. 
During the course of the night I saw 
five fires kindled in different parts 
of the town by these infernal engines 
of destruction. I have called this 
scene beautiful; it was so; but 
whilst viewing it, and listening to the 
jokes and stories of our men on picquet, 
I could not avoid thinking occasionally 
of the miserable and pitiable state 
of the inhabitants of Bhurtpore and 
of the death, ruin, and destruction 
that I was coolly viewing as a splendid 
picture. 

“7 Jan.—About four o'clock a 
mine was sprung under the north- 
east bastion, but the effect did not 
quite come up to expectation. During 
the day it was confidently reported 
that we were to storm tomorrow. 
In the evening I dined with 8., who 
commanded the Cavalry. We were 
kept waiting a long time for dinner, 


because my host had been sent for 
in a hurry to headquarters, where 
he had been detained by Lord Comber- 
mere. S. said that the Commander- 
in-Chief had been particularly anxious 
to storm the Fort tomorrow, but that 
a council of Engineer Officers had 
decided unanimously against the 
measure, declaring that the breach 
was impracticable for a body. 

“17 Jan.—At Mess it was known 
for certain that the Fort was to be 
stormed on the following morning. 
At midnight we received the order 
to proceed towards the Attub gate 
so as to arrive there at 7 A.M. 

“18 Jan.—Left the camp with the 
right centre squadron, and arrived on 
our ground at the appointed time. 
A squadron of the 3rd Cavalry and 
three squadrons of Skinner’s Horse 
were on our left. The 10th Cavalry 
were posted on our right so as to 
prevent the possibility of escape 
between us and a village to the south 
of the Fort. The face of the Fort was 
so closely invested as to render any 
attempt at escape impossible. 

“We knew that the blowing up of 
the grand mine (the largest, I believe, 
ever charged) was to be the signal 
of the attack, and it was believed 
that the explosion would take place 
at eight o’clock. The explosion was 
anxiously awaited, but could not be 
heard on our side. At about half-past 
eight a heavy discharge of artillery 
was heard, and shortly afterwards a 
brisk fire of musketry, rapidly increas- 
ing until it became unremitting. Our 
guns were now silent, and, as we 
were five or six miles from the breaches 
and could know nothing of what was 
going on, great was our anxiety as 
to the cause. 

“Soon after ten o’clock one of our 
patrols reported that they had seen 
a body of horse in a wood. The 
squadron commander thought that 
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the corporal in charge of the patrol 
might have mistaken a troop of 
Skinner’s Horse and ordered me to 
go out and make a reconnaissance. 
When I was about a quarter of a 
mile in front of our two squadrons 
I thought I heard a murmur from the 
Fort, which was concealed from me 
by a wood. I stopped my horse and 
listened. I could distinctly hear the 
buzz of voices. I proceeded a little 
farther. After a volley of musketry 
I distinguished the British hurrah ; 
another and another and another 
followed. 

“IT was confident of the sound 
and returned in high spirits to our 
squadrons, convinced that the Fort 
was ours, or shortly would be so. 

“About twelve o’clock some of 
the enemy’s horse appeared on the 
plain and endeavoured to make their 
point good, but failed, being stopped 
by the 8th Cavalry. The Artillery 
6-pounders poured grape into them ; 
and our squadron went after them 
at such a pace that we nearly felt 
the effects of the grape before the 
enemy recovered the wood. We 
did not succeed in preventing the 
Raja’s troops from reaching the jungle, 
but we had gone so fast that by the 
time we reached the jungle we formed 
a perfectly irregular body of horse 
ourselves. 

‘With six men I went headlong in 
pursuit, and soon found myself, with 
this detachment, completely cut off 
from the rest of the squadron. As 
the enemy were scattered through 
the jungle I found it impossible to 
keep even the six men together, and 
everyone acted for himself. I got 
on the near side of a horseman, and, 
being within the parry of his spear, 
tumbled him off his horse. Another 
passed me, and had the speed of 
me; and as he appeared to be pre- 
paring his matchlock to have a shot 
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at me I thought it as well to be 
beforehand with him. I fired my 
pistol at him, and missed him. He 
instantly threw away his matchlock, 
and, finding that I was now gaining 
on him, threw himself off his horse 
on the off-side, put up his hands, and 
begged for mercy. 

“TI desired him to give up his 
sword to M‘Caw, an old servant of 
mine, who now came up. The man 
did so immediately. M‘Caw was not 
satisfied with this, so, suiting the 
action to the word, brought his lance 
down, saying, ‘Sure, Mr Lowe, wouldn’t 
it be better just to give him a poke ?’ 
I would by no means comply with 
this cruel desire, and the horse was 
led away and the man made a prisoner. 

“IT could not even at the time 
well refrain from laughter at seeing 
Trooper Griffiths, riding after a fellow 
whose shield was slung at his back 
so as completely to defend it. When- 
ever Griffiths got into position to give 


a point the lance rattled off the shield, 

without doing the man any injury, and 

poor Griffiths was quite in despair. 
“I galloped up to this man, but 


foolishly got on his right side. He 
made a cut at me, which I parried, 
but the point glancing off grazed my 
left arm. I changed my position to 
his near side, and then had him at 
my command. His turban fell off, 
and the rolls of linen, which fasten 
it by being over the head and under 
the chin, being now loosened, I cut 
him across the neck, and he fell 
but was not killed. 

“*I was now very near the Fort. 
On the bastion the British flag was 
flying; but underneath the walls, 
and close to the ditch, I perceived not 
quite so agreeable an object—a whole 
troop of the Raja’s horse. These, 
on seeing us, showed a disposition to 
cut off our retreat. However, at this 
moment the other squadron came up, 
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charged, and completely routed them, 
killing a great portion and making 
prisoners of the rest. 

“Several of us now went into the 
Fort, passing through numbers of 
wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
On the ramparts we found the 59th 
in high spirits, looking like so many 
devils, their faces blackened with 
powder, the officers just as bad as 
the men. The citadel had not as 
yet fallen, and occasional shots were 
sent at the ramparts. 

“When we had nearly arrived at 
our camp I saw a detachment of 
Native Cavalry who were guarding 
a native. I rode up to it and found 
that Durjan Sal himself was the 
prisoner. The Raja rode a _ large 
bay Persian horse overloaded with 
flesh, on which he sat well, consider- 
ing his weight, which cannot be less 
than eighteen stone. He looked 
dejected, as well he might; but he 
was still dignified and important, 
and even now he had the appearance 
of a man used to command. He 
had tried to make his escape over the 
ground where we had been posted 
all morning, and was taken after a 
little resistance by an out-picquet 
of the 8th Cavalry, the commander 
of which now rode at the head 
of the little procession, the Raja’s 
splendid sword stuck in his girdle. 
The picquet had plundered the Raja 
in a most shameful fashion, and had 
stripped Durjan Sal of everything. 
The poor man was now dressed in 
only the skimpiest dhoti, and wore 
a dirty pink turban, such as is only 
worn by sweepers. In this plight 


he was conducted to the tent of Lord 
Combermere, his favourite wife follow- 
ing him, sitting behind her brother 
on a fine horse. Durjan’s son had 
also been taken prisoner and was 


one of the party. The poor lad had 
been shot through the hand, but he 
bore his wound bravely. 

““We left the town by the Agra 
gate, where there must have been 
a dreadful slaughter; numbers of 
bodies were being dragged out of 
the town to be burnt, and the stench 
arising from this burning was per- 
fectly sickening. In the ditch many 
bodies were lying; and several, who 
had during the storming been thrown 
over the ramparts with the bayonet, 
were to be seen in the most fantastic 
attitudes half-way up the curtain. 

‘* At the breach, where the 14th 
ascended, several bodies half buried 
by our mine were visible—here and 
there just a leg or an arm sticking 
out. At the Delhi gate several hundred 
bodies were collected for burning. I 
have never witnessed such a scene 
of slaughter as this morning exhibited. 
K. and I returned to a late breakfast 
in my tent. 

‘* 23 Jan.—Lord Combermere, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Staff of 
the Army dined at our Mess. Two 
single-poled tents were pitched at 
the ends of our Mess tent. Everything 
was admirably arranged, and the 
dinner was excellent. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief ate like a trooper, 
and. his staff were in no way behind 
him. His Lordship’s table is not 
very well supplied. The A.D.C.s 
say that his beef is white, the veal 
brown, the mutton lean, and every- 
thing sour but the vinegar. 

“Lord Combermere, who appeared 
to enjoy himself very much, brought 
up the subject of the ancient prophecy 
about Bhurtpore not falling until the 
walls had been scaled by a crocodile. 
It now appears that Lord Combermere 
himself is the crocodile: the Hindu- 
stani for crocodile is Kombeer.”’ 
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A BUNGALOW WITH FOUR. 


BY JOAN CLARKSON. 


Mucu water had passed under many 
bridges since I was a guest at the 
Lodge With Eight Bedrooms.! There 
had been a war and things that went 
‘wump ’ in the night, as well as other, 
more personal difficulties, so that 
what with one thing and another 
I had not had a rod in my hand for 
six years nor my eyes on @ green 
pasture for two. The advent, there- 
fore, of the Road Engineer on leave 
from Rhodesia constituted a severe 
temptation. 

Our acquaintance was slight, though 
of several years’ standing. It flourished 
on paper, but letters can be the most 
deceptive guides to character, and of 
the man’s home background I knew 
nothing. This, however, did not 
deter the Road Engineer. In pity for 
my plight, and with a complete dis- 
regard for the views of his women- 
folk, he dangled before me a vision of 
Welsh mountains and sherry-coloured 
rivers, of sea trout and brown trout, 
of curlews crying and the song of 
running water such as I, at least, was 
powerless to resist. 

At the same time the Road Engineer 
thought fit to utter a warning. “ The 
place is a bit primitive,’ he wrote. 
“The bungalow was originally built 
out of ex-Army huts by a retired 
Anglo-Indian. The chief drawback is 
that none of the walls is sound-proof 
and one hesitates to cough.... If 
you can put up with a bit of odd- 
ness ... It won’t be as bad as the 
Lodge With Eight Bedrooms. . . .” 

Not as bad as—! The man could 


not be expected to know that nothing 
in this world could ever again be as 
good (even though through its walls 
you could hear your neighbour chang- 
ing his mind)—or could it ? I intended 
to find out. 

Crammed into an overfull train 
from Euston, I fell a prey to hideous 
doubts. After all, I didn’t really 
know these people, and the women- 
folk not at all. They might be diffi- 
cult, and anyhow I was an unforgiv- 
able intrusion into their son’s and 
brother’s leave. I began to wish I had 
never accepted, but you cannot turn 
the North Wales express round and 
tell it to go home, so I had to advance 
on my fate with such fortitude as I 
could command. 

I need not have worried. I was 
met at the station and again on the 
threshold with a welcome that was as 
genuine as it was heart-warming. 
The perfectly adequate resources of 
the house were flung at my feet with 
princely hospitality and I was made 
to feel in five minutes as though I 
had dropped into a niche specially 
carved out to receive me. 

Let me first pay tribute to the Road 
Engineer’s sister. Upon her, as cook 
and housekeeper, fell the burden and 
heat of the day, and a woman of more 
sterling quality surely does not walk 
in the land. She did not fish, but she 
understood—none better—the art of 
putting a meal on the table at no 
matter what preposterous hours the 
anglers chose to come and go. She 
made not the smallest fuss about it 





1 “ A Lodge with Eight Bedrooms.’ ‘Maga,’ March 1942. 
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either ; if. breakfast were demanded at 
7 a.M., she set it before us at that hour 
and retired back to bed with her own 
portion, to rise later and at her leisure 
when the place was at peace. She 
lent me, without request and without 
stint, everything that I might need 
and had not brought ; when the Road 
Engineer had had as much of my 
company as she thought he could 
stand, she skilfully removed me to 
some other ploy, whereby I was kept 
amused and he was saved from turn- 
ing savage. ‘Amused’ is the word : 
they had rapier wits in that house, 
and my own small contribution to the 
laughter and ribaldry seemed very 
sub-standard by comparison. 

The Road Engineer’s attitude to- 
wards me was early defined. I was 
there to be bullied and ragged and 
made a mock of: to be treated as a 
thing of naught, a whetstone for his 
wit and a useful excuse to be blamed 
if anything went wrong. I am not 
complaining: I flourish under that 
treatment, being no sensitive plant 
and accustomed to order myself lowly 
and reverently before my betters, as 
the Catechism requires. Besides, the 
Road Engineer had a very proper 
sense of his duties—nay, privileges— 
in the matter of tying on my flies 
(which, indeed, he had tied for me in 
the first place), carrying awkward 
objects and providing a strong hand 
when the bank was steep. 

The night of my arrival in this 
excellent spot was saluted with a 
teeming downpour. The acoustic 
properties of the roof were remark- 
able; all night the rain thundered 
through my dreams. And, since the 
Welsh rivers rise and fall with the 
speed of an agitated bosom, the next 
day there was a flood. 

Major Craig, a neighbour of the 
Road Engineer’s, hearing that I had 


yet to catch my first salmon, had 
made me free of a day on his water, 
a kindness to a total stranger that 
can never be repaid. There were fish 
in the pool, which lay at the foot of a 
precipice. We could see them, and 
there was one that tried in vain to 
leap the waterfall which was coming 
down in a thunder of creaming foam. 
So absorbed was I in watching the 
salmon that I never noticed the spate 
creeping ever higher until with great 
suddenness it filled my gum-boots to 
the brim and I had to come out and 
decant myself on the bank. The Road 
Engineer was utterly useless in this 
crisis. He propped himself against a 
rock and laughed immoderately. 

The following day was intended to 
be the high spot of the whole visit, 
and it failed not of its purpose. 

By some means known only to 
determined men, the Road Engineer 
had secured a couple of day tickets 
for that most delectable of rivers, the 
Dovey. There I hoped to catch my 
first honestly-come-by sea trout. I 
did, and the manner of it provoked a 


difference of opinion between the Road — 


Engineer and myself which Time has 
not yet healed. 

For it was while I was jotting down 
a few notes for this paper that that 
monster of moral turpitude had the 
effrontery to post to me his version of 
the episode. The document is such a 
tissue of defamatory inexactitude that 
I ask leave to quote it, if only as a 
warning to his friends—supposing him 
to have any left :— 


“It is no small responsibility to 
undertake the task of showing the 
angling possibilities of North Wales 
to one so celebrated in the realms of 
angling and of literature. I felt no less 
responsible for the somewhat sketchy 
accommodation I had to offer to one 
accustomed to Lodges with not less 
than eight (or was it eighteen ?) bed- 
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rooms, but—impossible as it seemed at 
first sight—she managed to fit into the 
limited surroundings ’’— [the cad !] — 
“and showed every symptom of enjoy- 
ment in this unaccustomed situation. 

“The fates conspired against her 
finding a willing salmon in the various 
waters at our disposal, but for one 
special day we were able to fish the 
Dovey and arrived there at 11 a.m. to 
find the tail-end of a good water and 
the heartening sight of a local angler 
going home with a sea trout of 9 lb., 
another of about 2 lb., and a string of 
some half-dozen round about the 1 Ib. 
mark. 

““We got started at once, after I had 
shown this female expert some Tropical 
Knots and tied on a fly never before 
seen north of the Equator. I left her 
at a swift gravelly run and fished 
down for a quarter of a mile, during 
which I took a sea trout of 14 lb. and 
later another of 1 Ib. As I crossed a 
stile I turned to see how my guest was 
doing. She appeared to be anchored 
to the top of a four-foot bank and was 
waving her landing-net about as if 
practising for Wimbledon. ‘Ah,’ I 
thought, ‘she has a fish. I'd better 
linger awhile and watch her land it 
safely.’ But the tableau vivant con- 
tinued without showing further signs 
of action, so I put down my rod and 
cantered, gum-boots and all, across a 
quarter of a mile of assorted meadow. 
Such action is not good for a man of 
my years, but I arrived in creditable 
time, and on closer inspection of the 
scene through a haze caused by short- 
ness of breath and near apoplexy 
I observed a heated young woman on 
a steep bank four feet above the 
water hanging on like grim death to a 
fish which was doing things yards 
down-stream. The stream was like a 
mill-race and I couldn’t understand 
how the present situation had been 
allowed to occur, and still less why it 
had been allowed to continue. ‘Can 
it be,’ I thought, ‘ that this is not an 
expert at all?’ Anyway, I found a 
place and descended the steep bank 
with my net to a ledge of shingle. 
‘Let it down to me!’ I bellowed, and 
after a time she let it down—but not 
enough. Half the fish, which was 
bigger than either of us had thought, 
was in the net, but the net could not 
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be moved an inch up-stream against 
the current and for some reason it 
seemed to be verboten that any more 
grudging line should be released. So 
I chanced it with a violent scoop, and 
the fish, after hesitating on the brink, 
fell back into the water and went off 
like a scalded cat. When things 
became normal again”—[he means 
when he ran out of language]—‘‘I 
entreated her to let the fish down to 
the net and then release all restraint, 
That did it, and the fish was on the 
bank—a sea trout of nearly 3 lb. The 
hook had torn out of its mouth and by 
some impossible miracle had re-estab- 
lished contact by penetrating the left 
nostril.” 


. . . May he be forgiven! Listen to 
what really happened. 

I had indeed been left—abandoned 
is not too strong a word—at a swift, 
gravelly run, and a long, deep slide of 
water under the near bank attracted 
my attention. I was no expert, as the 
Road Engineer well knew, in the matter 
of sea trout; indeed I had only 
caught one in my life, and that by 
accident, many years before in a 
large, placid lough in Co. Kerry. 
However, if sea trout shared any of 
the habits of brown trout, that deep 
water looked a likely spot, so I applied 
myself to searching it with the Equa- 
torial fly provided. After a few 
minutes this was taken, savagely, and 
the quarry shot down-stream towards 
shallow rapids where the water barely 
covered the stones and where my cast 
would go to glory if the fish started 
rubbing his face on them. I hauled 
him back into deep water and hung on. 

The fish jumped, a couple of feet 
clear, and I saw a fresh-run sea trout 
whose weight looked nearer two pounds 
than one. But I was far too busy 
holding on to speculate in ounces. 
I could not get near the fish because of 
the bank, and I dared not give him 
much line because of the shallows. He 
jumped again, most purposefully. It 
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seemed about time that I had help, 
preferably male help with a gaff 
attached to it. 

Among the relics of my youth is a 
North American Indian call. Musical 
and penetrating, it was taught me by 
a Canadian, who declared that it 
would carry three miles over the 
prairie, adding, unnecessarily, that it 
would always bring him to my side. 

Its effect upon Rhodesians, how- 
ever, appeared to be nil. I had just 
sent the queer cadences ringing down 
the valley for the second time when 
I saw the Road Engineer most de- 
liberately crossing a fence away from 
me. Abandoning bizarre melodies, 
I descended abruptly to plain screams. 
I have considerable screaming power, 
and it is a wonder that I did not bring 
out the Merionethshire constabulary in 
force, but the Road Engineer and his 
gaff continued their leisurely transit of 
the fence. 

I suppose if I had been a square 
yard of concrete with a crack in it I 


should have been the object of the 
creature’s tenderest solicitude, but as 
it was I could scream myself to a 
standstill or be dragged into the river 
by that foul fish and drown for aught 
he cared. 


Clearly, as no one was going to help 
me I must do something about it 
myself. Holding the kicking rod with 
my left hand, I groped for, found, and 
flicked open my collapsible landing- 
net with my right. I was still con- 
sidering how to get my fish within 
reach of it (Wimbledon, forsooth !) 
when the Road Engineer arrived. 

Out of breath, was he? I didn’t 
notice it, and he seemed to have 
plenty left for the most scurrilous 
abuse of my fishing methods, my 
mental defections, and my general 
nuisance value. Of his subsequent 
efforts to lose me my beautiful fish 
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I will say nothing except to admit 
that my clutch upon the rod was that 
of a corpse from sheer nervous ex- 
haustion, that I was in a state of 
mental overthrow which precluded 
intelligent obedience, and to ask of 
heaven what the man thought he 
carried a gaff for / 

Yet something must be forgiven 
him for later voicing my very thought 
that the long journey had been worth 
it just for that one fish and to see a 
most attractive river. I shall always 
have pleasant memories of the Dovey 
and shall not soon forget the beauties 
of the drive back, on a day hopeless 
for fishing, through the Pass of Aber- 
glaslyn and along the foot of Snowdon, 
with the hills drenched in sunlight and 
stained with great slow-moving blue 
shadows from the cloud galleons sailing 
above them. 

It was at the second attempt to 
catch my first salmon that I fell foul 
of the Welsh agriculturist. 

Conditions were again hopeless and 
I was on the bank, which there ran 
along the edge of a hayfield, when a 
local native approached. I assumed 
him to be a river watcher and put my 
hand into my pocket for my licence 
and written permit from the owner 
of the fishing. Before I could produce 
either, the native reached me and in 
menacing tones allied to a powerful 
Welsh accent demanded, ‘‘ What are 
you doing here ?”’ 

I flourished the documents before 
him, at the same time introducing the 
name of his overlord, by whose kind- 
ness I was on the river. 

““I don’t care a damn about the 
General!’’ shouted his tenant with 
startling conviction and _ freedom. 
“You are on my land, look you, and 
you have walked through my hay. 
Why in the name of Goodness do you 
want to come here at all ?”’ 
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I answered him coldly that I was a 
countrywoman born and had better 
sense than to walk through standing 
crops; that if anyone had walked 
through his hay I was sorry, but I was 
guiltless ; and that I had come there 
to fish. 

The man was beyond the reach of 
reason. He raved impartially against 
fish, flesh, and fowl as polluters of his 
hay, with a special bias against me, 
of course, and the monotony of his 
only and overworked adjective became 
wearisome. Finally he crowned his 
amiable remarks with the threat that 
had I not been a woman he would 
have thrown me into the river. 

At that I really had to take a hold 
on myself and force back a desire to 
send him a hundred yards up-stream 
to try conclusions with the man he 
would find there. The Road Engineer 
is no stranger to the Rugby football 
field and the amateur boxing ring. . . . 
However, I curbed my temper and 
sharply bade him be quiet. Rather 
surprisingly he was, and also he went 
away, leaving me breathing rather 
fast but at least still standing on the 
field of battle. 

My third effort to catch my first 
salmon was sponsored by another 
kindly neighbour and took me to a 
broad, dark pool set in the midst of a 
meadow enamelled with flowers. The 
Road Engineer warned me about a 
guest who fished this water regularly 
and who was an enthusiast in the art 
of concealment. Not only, it appeared, 
did he rob the local scarecrows for his 
clothes—as all good anglers do—but 
was apt further to disguise himself 
with branches, so that he could settle 
among the vegetation on the bank 
and become one with it. The Road 
Engineer detailed the more embarrass- 
ing mistakes which were wont to result, 
until I found myself unable to approach 
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the most obvious bush without qualms. 
However, on this occasion there was 
no ambulatory undergrowth and the 
pool was just stiff with fish that would 
take nothing I could offer. They 
jumped about the place; they played 
leap-frog, hop-scotch, and Jast-across- 
before-that-silly-woman-casts-again in 
@ manner which drove me demented 
and caused my hitherto respectable 
mind to dwell lovingly upon worms. 
The Road Engineer presently retired 
into the meadow, where he impaled a 
large prawn on a hook and returned, 
expressing a hope that this might 
enliven the fish. It did, to the extent 
of emboldening one to remove two- 
thirds of the prawn, but the hook did 
not engage, so that we were no better 
off than before. As nothing else would 
take an interest we gave it up about 
tea-time and recruited our strength 
for the night’s fishing for sea trout. 

Night - fishing for sea trout has 
charms and also drawbacks of its own. 
Among the latter may be counted 
midges, the probability of wading 
into a deep hole (one’s subsequent 
splash of immersion being mistaken for 
a leaping fish and one’s lifeless remains 
annoying the Netting Rights next day), 
and the sea trout’s aversion from 
artificial light. 

Midges, in my fairly wide experience 
of the pests, are impervious to any 
repellent except tobacco smoke. This 
was all very well for the Road Engineer, 
who can keep a pipe alight longer 
than most men, but if I wanted a 
cigarette to allay the irritation it 
meant wading out to the bank, shield- 
ing the flare of the match, and wading 
back into the river—all for so little. 
I endured the midges until the Road 
Engineer, without speech but with an 
intuition worthy of a higher cause, 
reeled up, waded ashore, and waded 
out again with a lighted cigarette. 
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I received it with a gratitude also 
worthy of a higher cause, and promptly 
dropped it into the river, where it 
expired with a faint hiss. I said what 
I thought, and accepted this jest of 
the gods in what I hoped was a 
properly Spartan spirit. The Road 
Engineer said nothing whatever— 
which was amazing—but waded sadly 
away, and in a few moments was back 
with another lighted cigarette. I 
should be the last to deny that the 
man has his points. He turned aside 
my prettily worded thanks with the 
remark that it irked him to watch me 
being eaten alive while I stood in that 
pool with the patience of a flatulent 
heron. ... 

But the charm of that night- 
fishing! The slow hush that settles 
on the hills: the curlew’s cry ceases, 
the last farm dog is still, the distant 
bleating of sheep dies away. Nothing 
remains but the murmur of the water 
over the stones at the tail of the pool, 
monotonous and soothing, with the 
occasional splash of a leaping fish, a 
silvery bar in the darkness. Owls 
quest to and fro on silent wings, and 
as the night deepens, the far bank of 
the river, which you know to be an 
impossibly long cast away, seems to 
approach until you could touch it by 
stretching out your hand. 

Casting into that eerie blackness 
was @ new sensation. It was, more- 
over, no exercise for a tyro, for you 
could not afford to make a mistake in 
timing: the prospect of a snarled-up 
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cast was frightening to contemplate : 
the line just had to go straight and 
true, both behind and before you. 

The pool was a large one and 
popular. Whea there were four or 
five rods on it, some wading deep, life 
became hectic and the art of avoiding 
the invisible a high one. The deep 
waders had the best of it, and we, 
yards behind, seemed to be shooting 
our lines between their legs and duck- 
ing to avoid their back casts. A 
taking fish, too (they were rare in the 
low state of the water), was apt to 
prance about and make cat’s-cradles 
with any line that happened to lie 
across its path. 

Imperceptibly about midnight a 
radiance in the sky etched the two 
great elms across the pool into sharper 
silhouette. A rod fishing up-stream of 
me swore softly and muttered some- 
thing about “ That’s the end.” I 
heard him reeling up his line as the 
moon, coloured like new minted bronze, 
lifted above the hills. Inimical to 
fishing her light might be, but her 
image beside that of the trees in the 
sheet-steel water was beauty itself. 

Reluctantly I left it, to be tucked 
into the Road Engineer’s car, with all 
the care that he could have bestowed 
on the best paving-stone, and to 
savour the pleasure given by a world 
visible only within the compass of the 
head-lights as we sped down the valley 
and through sleeping communities 
until we came to rest at the Bungalow 
With Four Bedrooms. 





EXPERIENCES OF AN INTERROGATION OFFICER. 


BY M. F.S. 


Wuat did the next two or three 
years hold in store for me? I lay on 
my back in a meadow on 3rd September 
1939 gazing up into the sunlit patterns 
of sailing cumulus trying to guess. 

Many thousands of people must 
have been probing into the future that 
day, most of them with anxiety, a few 
with less well-reasoned exhilaration. 
And no doubt most of their visions, 
whether of appalling calamity or of 
valorous achievement, were more 
closely related to probability than was 
mine. For as I closed my eyes the 
picture which appeared on the screen 
of my eyelids was of myself leading a 
charge of cavalry. It was certainly a 
very vivid picture, drawn, I suppose, 
partly from illustrations in Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Story of the British Nation ’"— 
a boyhood favourite, partly from Zola’s 
stupendous description of the French 
cavalry charge at Sedan, and partly 
from personal experience of chasing 
foxes. 

And yet perhaps my romantic vision 
was not entirely false but only rose- 
tinted and pleasantly distorted, as 
most romantic visions are ; for two or 
three months later I, as a cadet, was 
indeed leading a charge of the half 
squadron of cavalry under my tem- 
porary command up a long, open slope 
of Northamptonshire grassland to- 
wards a machine-gun, which we should 
have stood no possible chance of 
reaching had the enemy been real. 

But this story does not deal with 
my strenuous, enjoyable, and ana- 
chronistic career as a cavalryman. It 
deals with two or three subsequent 
episodes out of many which, had I 


really been able to pierce the mists of 
the future as I lay on the grass in the 
meadow, would have astonished me 
very much indeed and would have 
seemed to me much more improbable 
than taking part in a cavalry charge. 

By the time I had learnt how to 
achieve the high standard of respecta- 
bility required for the parade-ground 
with two hours’ cleaning instead of 
four, how to vault on and off a canter- 
ing horse, how to receive the dread 
order ‘‘ Quit and cross your stirrups ” 
with confident equanimity, how to 
persuade an aged and ailing Hotchkiss 
to fire, and how to imitate the choicest 
passages from our veteran riding in- 
structor’s extensive repertoire of tradi- 
tionally obscene philippics, the spring 
had arrived. Despite the encouraging 
prognostications of a lecturing officer in 
the ‘ Blues ’ who foretold an important 
and glorious réle for cavalry in the 
campaign which had just begun in 
Belgium and the Netherlands, the 
General Staff thought otherwise, and 
we were informed that our services as 
horsed officers would no longer be 
required. At this time I was obsessed 
with the ridiculous idea that the war 
would be over before I could take 
part in it. Accordingly I rejected the 
opportunity of being re-trained as an 
armoured corps officer (which I was 
nevertheless later to become), and 
accepted a commission in the General 
List with the prospect of immediate 
but vague employment in Intelligence 
work. 

Two or three weeks later there 
collected in a hotel at a south coast 
resort some twenty men of ages vary- 

E 
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ing between youth and middle age ; 
there were one or two schoolmasters, 
an actor, a foreign correspondent, a 
few business men, a Cook’s tour agent, 
a don, an artist, an undergraduate, 
and several gentlemen of no fixed 
profession and of mobile continental 
abode. The one common character- 
istic of this strangely assorted group 
was a tolerable to expert knowledge of 
the German and his language. We 
were to be trained as Interrogation 
Officers. 

To begin with, it was difficult to 
reconcile riding over the downs and 
bathing in the sea in our leisure hours, 
or even the academic study, during 
working hours, of the intricacies of 
German army organisation and mili- 
tary phraseology, with the catastrophes 
being enacted a few miles away in 
France. I, for one, joined in the 
jubilant chorus of ‘* Wir fahren gegen 
England” in the Mess after dinner 
without fully realising that, across a 
narrow strip of water, several hundred 
thousand lusty young Teutons were 
probably singing that same song with 
every prospect of shortly being able 
to suit action to word with success. 
But towards the end of our stay the 
war became slightly less remote. A 
shattered Dragoon regiment from 
France came to defend several miles 
of our sector of the coast ; we experi- 
enced our first air-raid and a German 
plane was brought down into the sea ; 
Local Defence Volunteers patrolled 
road junctions with shot-guns ; barbed 
wire and concrete dragon’s teeth 
appeared on the sea-front; and a 
brother officer, returning late one 
night along the winding country lanes, 
demolished one of the new road- 
blocks without doing much damage 
to his car. 


A few days after the end of the course 
I was summoned to the War Office. 
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The last time I had visited this awe- 
some edifice I had come for a language 
test and had felt entirely at ease in 
my uncomfortable trooper’s uniform 
of tunic, bandolier, breeches, puttees, 
boots, and spurs. Now I felt nervously 
excited at the prospect of at last doing 
something constructive—or rather de- 
structive—and still a little self-con- 
scious of my unfamiliar officer’s outfit. 
I was pleasantly surprised that the 
officer to whom I reported actually 
knew of me and expected me. “‘ You 
will be staying here for a day or so to 
see what goes on, and then you will be 
going out to do a job on your own.” 
I wanted to ask what sort of job this 
would be, but felt that perhaps I 
ought to know without asking, so 
allowed myself to be conducted into a 
large office already occupied by two 
former members of my course—both 
as young and as junior in rank as 
myself, 

We compared notes in hushed voices 
and examined the office. There were 
three desks and three chairs, three 
baskets marked ‘ in ’ and three marked 
‘out,’ and under each desk were two 
large waste-paper bins, one marked 
‘ Confidential Rubbish’ and the other 
marked ‘Secret Waste.’ I wondered 
what you did if you wanted to dispose 
of a tailor’s bill or a letter from Aunt 
Matilda, either of which could scarcely 
be regarded as worthy of these im- 
posing receptacles. Of the masses of 
paper for which the War Office was 
reputedly so famous there was not a 
sheet to be seen. Indeed, we could 
not even raise a newspaper between 
us, and having exhausted our curiosity, 
stood gazing idly down from the 
window on the bustle of the streets 
below. Later in the morning an officer 
presented us with a bundle of old 
records describing the procedure 
adopted to deal with the thousands of 
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prisoners who daily flocked into the 
British lines in 1918. Even I could 
see that the problems then had little 
in common with those of 1940, when 
it seemed quite as difficult for the 
British forces to catch a single German, 
as for them to evade capture or 
annihilation at the hands of over- 
whelming German hordes. And if 
Britain really were invaded, would 
quarter be possible, would either side 
ask or give it ? 

After lunch we still had nothing to 
do and became restive. Someone (I 
fear it was myself) was childish enough 
to suggest a game of stick cricket— 
played with a cane and a paper ball. 
I opened the batting, and at the very 
first swipe brought down an immense 
glass lampshade which had hung un- 
noticed immediately over my head. 
We collected the enormous fragments 
furtively like naughty small boys and 
did our best to break them quietly and 
quickly into pieces sufficiently small 
to be stowed away at the back of the 
empty drawers of the desks. We were 
interrupted in our guilty task by the 
entrance of a corporal clerk and an 
orderly. The orderly staggered in, 
like Sisyphus reaching the top of 
his mountain, with a heart-breaking 
burden of documents. The corporal, as 
befitted his rank, carried only a small 
ink-pad and three rubber stamps. The 
ink-pad was red and the rubber stamps 
bore the word SECRET in large letters. 
At last we had a job which, we felt, 
was in the truest theatrical tradition of 
War Office occupations. .. . 

The next day my attachment to the 
War Office was officially terminated, 
not because the clues to my boisterous 
crime had been discovered, but because 
I received an order posting me to 
Catterick. As a more famous writer 
has remarked, the Roman legionaries 
described Catterick as ‘ad fines,’ and 
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the modern soldier acknowledges its 
changeless character by calling it 
‘the bloody limit.’ I was appointed 
Interrogation Officer at a half-com- 
pleted Cage which was being built to 
accommodate the survivors of the 
enemy’s invasion forces — supposing 
there were an invasion and supposing 
there were survivors. The Cage lay 
on an exposed hillside in a welter of 
mud on the outskirts of the camp. 
For six weeks I sat dismally looking 
at barbed wire, drawing up plans for 
non-existent prisoners, and beginning 
to feel rather like one myself. 

But the day was approaching when 
I was at last to try my hand at 
interrogating a real prisoner. The 
Battle of Britain had begun, and every 
day a number of German airmen were 
unwillingly descending into the Home 
Counties, or being fished half drowned 
out of the Channel. I was posted to a 
Cage in Sussex which was daily re- 
ceiving its little harvest of live Huns. 
The Cage consisted of some farm out- 
buildings and army huts, in which the 
prisoners lived during their short stay, 
and two spacious paddocks ; the whole 
was surrounded by the usual sub- 
stantial, double barbed-wire fence, 
ten or twelve feet high, with sentry 
towers placed at intervals along it. My 
interrogation room had been a garage. 

There were, roughly, two types of 
interrogation. As soon after capture 
as possible the prisoner underwent a 
‘tactical interrogation’ which aimed 
at discovering information of immedi- 
ate interest and importance. Later on 
he was generally given a ‘detailed 
interrogation,’ which covered a very 
much wider field. It was this latter 
form of interrogation with which I 
and my R.A.F. colleague were now 
concerned. As all the prisoners at this 
time belonged to the German Air 
Force, the R.A.F. Interrogation Officer 
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saw them first and passed on any 
general or military information, to- 
gether with a very useful personal 
opinion on the prisoner’s character 
and reliability. My job was to elicit 
information of a military, political, 
and economic nature; any Air Force 
information I passed back to the 
R.A.F. Interrogator. 

Detailed interrogation was, I dis- 
covered, a thrilling, fascinating, and 
exhausting game, and a game with 
certain well-defined rules. The main 
one was that the prisoner might never 
be subjected to physical violence. 
Apart from being morally bound by 
the Geneva Convention, we were 
much too apprehensive of possible 
reprisals on our Own more numerous 
prisoners in German hands. The 
German prisoners, however, did not 
necessarily know this. Indeed, many 
had been told that the most horrifying 
fates awaited them if they were cap- 
tured, and nearly all were sufficiently 
shaken by the events leading to their 
capture to be impressed by a well- 
timed threat. The trouble was that 
a threat of force, once made, could 
never be implemented. If it worked 
the first time it could be repeated ; 
but if it failed, if one’s bluff was called, 
the prisoner would cock a meta- 
phorical snook, realise that he was 
really quite safe, and one’s chance of 
getting further information out of him 
was gone. 

It follows that the approach to the 
prisoner, the stage-management of the 
little drama, was all-important. I 
have often been asked: ‘“‘ What are 
German prisoners like ? ”—most people 
apparently believing, because Germans 
have the reputation of liking regi- 
mentation, that their characters are 
all cast in the same mould. This, of 
course, is absurd. The personality of 
a German under its outward patina of 
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discipline and propaganda is just as 
varied and complex as that of any 
other race. Some are heroes, a few 
are cowards; some are strong-willed, 
others weak; some are sharp-witted, 
others are moronic. Most of the 
prisoners realised that it was their 
duty not to give information, but a 
few would say anything calculated 
to ingratiate themselves with their 
captors. Each one had to be handled 
in the way to which a man of his 
particular make-up and _ character 
would best respond. 

One had the opportunity of forming 
a preliminary estimate of the prisoner 
when he was first marched in under 
escort and stood at attention a few 
feet away. A few routine questions 
regarding his identity, education, and 
peace-time employment gave an indi- 
cation of his intelligence and back- 
ground. On this and any other 
information handed on from a previous 
interrogation, together with the general 
look and ‘ feel’ of the man, could be 
made a rough plan how to proceed. 

Of course, while you were sizing up 
the prisoner, he was forming his own 
opinion of you, and it can be readily 
understood that the general bearing 
and appearance of the interrogator 
was a matter of great importance. 
One or two interrogators I knew had 
the advantage of looking extremely 
tough and fierce, which made it much 
easier for them to browbeat a prisoner 
when required. One officer I remember 
used to wear dark glasses in order 
to make his naturally pleasant, open 
face more forbidding and mysterious. 
Another kept a special tunic, which he 
wore for interrogations, embellished 
with a rainbow collection of medal 
ribbons and badges of rank several 
grades higher than those to which he 
was entitled. I recollect considering 
my own face in the mirror and deciding 
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that it looked most inconveniently 
youthful and good-humoured. I found 
it hard to make a steely look come into 
my eyes without giving myself a head- 
ache, and when I compressed my lips 
into a thin, determined line it was 
almost impossible for me to speak. 
When I came to interrogate my first 
prisoner there can be no doubt that 
I was considerably more frightened 
than he was. He turned out to be a 
Bavarian sergeant pilot of not un- 
friendly disposition. After I had 
conquered my initial nervousness we 
had a pleasant hour’s chat which 
yielded no information of the slightest 
value—but at least he did talk. Any 
self-confidence I had gained was, 
however, entirely dissipated the very 
next day when I interrogated a flying 
officer, who for some reason had not 
previously been interviewed by my 
R.A.F. colleague. He entered my 
garage, clicked his heels, made a 
courteous bow, and said in almost 
faultless English: “I think I should 
inform you before you start that I do 
not intend to answer any questions of 
@ service nature. This is what you 
call, I believe, a bus-driver’s holiday. 
In France, you see, I was an Interro- 
gation Officer myself.” At the end of 
our training course a series of sketches 
had been staged, partly as a serious 
demonstration, partly as a humorous 
entertainment. One of the scenes in 
the latter category depicted the divert- 
ing situation of an interrogator trying 
to interrogate an interrogator, and 
getting very much the worst of the 
contest. I very soon discovered that 
my opponent had had a good deal 
more experience of my job than I had 
myself, and now that the play had 
come to life, I found it much harder 
to see the joke. I gathered about me 
the shreds of my dignity and closed 
the interview abruptly—in German. 
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Each day I interrogated two or 
three prisoners and with practice 
found my self-consciousness wearing 
off and my technique improving. But 
the nervous strain was surprisingly 
great. For one or two hours at a 
stretch, sometimes even more, one had 
to dominate the man standing or 
sitting a few feet away; remember 
all that he said without openly taking 
notes; lead the conversation in the 
direction required; link up what he 
said with previous information ; decide 
whether he was speaking the truth, 
and if he was not, try to catch him out. 
Each interrogation was a struggle for 
supremacy between two personalities— 
the prisoner’s and one’s own; one 
fought each duel in deadly earnest, 
partly out of personal pride, partly 
because one had an idea, perhaps over- 
optimistic, of what could be achieved 
as regards saving allied lives and 
harming the enemy as the result of a 
successful interrogation. 

Most of my fellow interrogators pre- 
ferred the strict and unrelenting ap- 
proach. For my part, I found that 
an apparently easy chat over a cigar- 
ette came more naturally to me and 
also yielded results. I recollect the 
case of an officer who had previously 
maintained a strictly correct attitude 
and refused to answer any questions 
of a military nature, but was led with 
the aid of a warm stove, cigarettes, 
and a comfortable seat, via nostalgic 
mutual reminiscences of Berlin night 
clubs, to talk of his German fiancée 
whom he had met in Poland, and 
thence to tell of the outrageous be- 
haviour of certain Poles who persisted 
in resisting the occupying forces. He 
related how the petrol storage tanks 
at his air force station had been 
mysteriously drained and filled with 
water; how a plot to blow up the 
Governor-General’s headquarters was 
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discovered just in time when the 
charges were already in place. In 
considerable detail he told the story 
of a Polish cavalry officer who com- 
manded several battalions of Polish 
irregulars, mainly horsed. This officer 
acquired a great reputation for cunning 
and gallantry and was known as the 
‘ Schimmelmajor "—the Major on the 
Grey Horse. Perhaps his nickname 
was suggested by Theodor Storm’s 
story of the ‘ Schimmelreiter ’—the 
phantom rider on the grey horse who 
was seen galloping along the North 
German dykes as an omen of imminent 
disaster. Certainly his comings and 
goings were just as mysterious and 
generally spelt annihilation to the 
small outlying detachments of German 
troops which he habitually attacked 
and utterly destroyed. His intelligence 
service was excellent and enabled 
him to evade capture for several 
months, despite strenuous efforts on 
the part of the Germans in whom he 
appeared to have inspired an almost 
superstitious dread. Finally he was 
tracked down to a particular area of 
forest, and troops began methodically 
beating it out. The line of soldiers 
had already passed over his hiding- 
place when the ‘ Schimmelmajor,’ ap- 
parently out of sheer bravado, sprang 
out upon a straggler to attack him 
with his bare hands. But the German 
was just too quick for him, and turn- 
ing, shot and mortally wounded him 
in the stomach. So ended the short 
history of one of the first, and by no 
means the least, of the leaders of 
European resistance. Let us hope his 
name is honoured and remembered in 
his own country. 

On one occasion I did use a threat. 
The prisoner was a well-disciplined 
senior N.C.O. My R.A.F. colleague 
was particularly anxious to obtain a 
certain place-name from him and had 
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failed. I agreed to make an attempt, 
without much hope of success. To 
my surprise and excitement I saw the 
prisoner blench at my mere words. 
I gave him a minute to answer my 
question and began to count off the 
seconds in tens. I could see from the 
strained look on the face of the guard 
standing next to the prisoner that he, 
who did not understand what was 
being said, yet shared something of the 
stark tension of that minute. As the 
seconds passed I felt my hands moist 
with sweat. Just before the time was 
up the prisoner produced an answer 
which later turned out to be the truth. 
The knowledge of momentarily com- 
plete power over another living crea- 
ture, the terror and mental torture 
revealed in that ghastly twitching face 
as the man struggled unsuccessfully to 
master his fear and do his duty by 
remaining silent, were shocking yet 
curiously intoxicating. Then I saw 
the joke, and nearly laughed aloud. 
Here was this poor fool, trembling 
with fright, screwing himself up to 
betray his country in order to save his 
miserable skin, little realising that if 
he refused to speak all I could do 
would be to close the interrogation and 
send him away. 

One evening we received orders to 
move a prisoner immediately to a 
Cage which lay on the other side of 
London. There happened to be no 
other officer available to act as escort, 
so I went myself. The man was an 
officer and bomber pilot. I do not 
think he will forget that day. In the 
morning he had been shot down and 
subsequently rescued from the in- 
hospitably cold waters of the Channel. 
Before he had recovered from the 
shock he had been twice interrogated, 
and now he was about to traverse the 
City of London at a time when his 
countrymen were nightly doing their 
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best to intimidate or destroy it. We 
left the Cage at dusk, the driver and 
myself in front, at the back a large 
and imperturbable veteran of 1914 
and the prisoner swathed for extra 
warmth in a blanket. We had only 
gone a few miles when the sirens blew, 
the searchlights began fingering the 
sky, and the batteries, like watch- 
dogs, set up their familiar bark- 
ing and growling at the intruders. 
Now and again through the more 
intimate noise of our oWn engine we 
could hear the sinister throbbing 
drone of the German bombers. The 
driver, guard and myself had all 
experienced air-raids before. The 
prisoner apparently never had—on the 
ground—and he seemed to have an 
exaggerated idea of his countrymen’s 
capabilities, and of the probabilities 
of being hit by falling shell-splinters. 
His teeth chattered, he moaned like 
an animal, and at length put his head 
under the blanket and burst into 
tears. The final collapse of all control 
came after a bomb had landed some 
two hundred yards away— sufficiently 
close to make the car swerve across 
the road and to crack one of the 
windows. Westopped, and he hurriedly 
disappeared into the night with the 
guard, while we waited impatiently 
for him to make himself respectable. 
I wished that all dogged, uncom- 
plaining London could have seen that 
bedraggled figure and heard him 
whimper. That night I really appreci- 
ated the full meaning of that peculiar 
German word “ Schadenfreude ” — it 
means “joy at other people’s mis- 
fortunes.” 

When the Battle of Britain was 
over I was sent to Edinburgh, where 
I spent the winter in idleness inter- 
spersed with a few days’ hard work. 
Shortly after my arrival a large-scale 
exercise involving headquarters down 
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to brigade level was held in Scotland. 
The exercise was designed to test the 
anti-invasion defences, and included 
as a novel feature the introduction of 
‘German prisoners’ all carefully briefed 
with important information. This 
time it was a ‘ bus-driver’s holiday’ 
for me, as I was one of the ‘ prisoners,’ 
and accordingly presented myself one 
frosty morning, under imaginary escort, 
at the headquarters of a_ brigade 
at a north-east Scottish coast town. 
The brigade was in a mess. Half of 
its imaginary forces had been wiped 
out by the imaginary invaders ; tele- 
phonic communication with division 
had been cut. When I arrived I was 
politely, but somewhat inappropriately, 
in view of my réle, shown into the 
Operations Room, where the Brigade 
Major was on his knees on the floor 
attempting to decipher a complicated 
regrouping order just received in un- 
familiar code over the wireless. For 
some reason the Staff Captain had 
been co-opted as an assistant and was 
now standing on a rickety table dabbing 
at the battle map, which was awk- 
wardly placed some ten feet from the 
floor. The Staff Captain was elderly 
and very deaf. The Brigade Major 
shouted map references from his posi- 
tion on the floor. The Staff Captain 
stood on tiptoe, retaining his balance 
with difficulty, peered at the map and 
said, “What?” The Brigade Major 
swore and the Staff Captain still said, 
“What?” The Brigade Major leapt 
up in @ rage and sprang upon the 
rickety table, which gave way with a 
crash and deposited them both in a 
blaspheming heap on the floor. The 
Brigade Major gave the Staff Captain 
a withering look, mounted a chair, read 
off the decoded message “ Brigade will 
re-form in area . . .” and plotted four 
points ten miles out in the North Sea. 
I watched this and the ensuing 
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scene with the Brigadier with much 
interest and enjoyment. Finally the 
Brigade Major noticed my presence and 
asked me who the devil I was. I told 
him I was a German prisoner who did 
not speak English, and enjoyed his 
unprintable reply. I enjoyed the 
quest for a German speaker and my 
subsequent interrogation by a timid 
civilian of German birth and Jewish 
extraction who was pressed into tem- 
porary service. But they got their 
own back on me in the end. They sent 
me, in the middle of the winter’s night, 
jolting all the way to Edinburgh in 
the back of an open truck. 

One day news came that the entire 
crew of a merchant vessel had been 
captured and was being sent to Edin- 
burgh for interrogation. The vessel 
had taken refuge in the Azores at the 
outbreak of war and had lain there 
for over a year. The Master had 


kept touch with his Company through 
the American Clipper air-mail service, 
which at that time was still operating. 


At length he had received orders to 
attempt to run the blockade and reach 
Germany. The vessel had been inter- 
cepted, but had managed to scuttle 
herself. 

It appeared from documents and 
letters found in the ship that the crew 
had, understandably enough, become 
extremely bored and dissatisfied and 
rather unruly, owing partly to enforced 
inactivity and partly to the halving of 
their pay and a reduction in rations. 
Certainly they were a ragged, de- 
moralised bunch, and nearly half of 
them were diseased. On receiving 
reports of the tone and behaviour 
of the crew from the Master, the 
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Company had naively. written back 
ordering him to maintain morale by 
arranging (imagine a British seaman’s 
comments on such a programme) rowing 
matches, hiking parties, and talks by 
the Political Leader. In the Nazi 
mercantile marine the Political Leader 
was generally one of the mates, and 
sometimes wielded considerable power. 
Later, a merchant seaman, not from 
this crew, described to me how he had 
been landed for six months in a con- 
centration camp for having arrived on 
board sufficiently drunk to tell the 
Political Leader what he thought of 
him in particular and the Party in 
general. This man gave interesting 
information about life in the camp and 
about his fellow inmates. Some were 
there on no specified charge, others for 
distributing communist pamphlets or 
for similar subversive activities. 

It was interesting to compare the 
outlook of the merchant seamen, who 
seemed, most of them, to have retained 
something of the robust individualism 
and cosmopolitan sympathy natural 
to their calling, with the stereotyped, 
parrot-like opinions expressed by most 
prisoners belonging to the armed forces. 
The majority of this particular crew 
spoke some English and had a smatter- 
ing of other European languages. 
They had listened to the wireless 
broadcasts of both sides and pondered 
what they had heard during their 
prolonged leisure hours. As a result 
they had come to the conclusion that 
both sides were the most arrant liars, 
and that the war was a wicked waste 
of time and wealth and human life. 
Some may think they were not far 
wrong. 





THE LAW-BREAKER. 


BY SHALIMAR, 


For five days after leaving Tocopilla, 
Chile, where she had loaded a full 
cargo of nitrate for Charleston, South 
Carolina, the large cargo liner Nirmal 
had steamed to the northward, parallel 
with the coast of South America and 
rarely out of sight of one of its head- 
lands or mountains. At last she 
shook it off; the coast of Colombia 
receded to the north-eastward, and, 
still spanning the parallels of latitude, 
she made an offing as wide as any 
claustrophobe could wish. By the 
evening of the sixth day, however, her 
temporary seclusion had been inter- 
rupted ; ahead of her there was visible 
the smoke of other steamers bound, 
like herself, for the entrance to the 
Panama Canal. 

The Nirmal was in unfamiliar waters. 
Built for the Indian trade ten years 
before, and well known in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, she had never 
been elsewhere till a New York firm 
had taken her up on time charter and 
sent her off on her present voyage 
right round the South American con- 
tinent. Her master, Captain Rose, 
was also in unfamiliar waters ; for the 
last time he had been on the West 
Coast of South America he had been 
mate of a sailing ship. Soon after- 
wards he had obtained his master’s 
certificate and joined, as a junior 
officer, the company that owned the 
Nirmal ; and it was just too bad that 
his promotion to master should have 
coincided with that vessel’s being 
taken off the regular run which he 
knew so well. The navigation, even of 
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Magellan Straits, had not worried him 
unduly, but the same could not be 
said of the business he had to transact 
at the various strange ports; though 
so far he had avoided the many pit- 
falls that strew the path of the in- 
experienced shipmaster. A thoroughly 
unassuming and very likable young 
man, he had been fortunate in receiv- 
ing good advice from several veteran 
captains as he went along—advice 
that would certainly have been with- 
held from anyone more forward and 
self-assertive. 

As the Nirmal steamed into the 
Gulf of Panama, Captain Rose would 
have welcomed the advice of one of 
those newly found friends, for he was 
in a dilemma. His chief steward— 
the only man on board besides the 
deck, engine-room, and radio officers 
who was not an Indian—was ill, 
desperately ill. The sickness had come 
to him in Tocopilla, but he had tried 
to fight it off, and Captain Rose’s 
attempts to diagnose it, with the help 
of his medical books, had failed. The 
man was rapidly weakening and his 
temperature was rising and falling 
alternately between 103° and 97°. 
At last, on sailing day, against the 
steward’s wishes, the captain had 
brought off a Chilian doctor. The 
doctor had looked wise and let loose a 
spate of words of which the captain 
recognised but one, ‘anemia,’ and 
sent off two bottles of medicine. The 
steamer sailed. The steward finished 
one bottle, the contents of which 
made him vomit every time he took 
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a dose; then he shoved the other 
bottle through the porthole into the 
sea. Now he was so weak that he 
was unable to leave his bunk ; Captain 
Rose feared he would die on his hands, 
and that would be decidedly awkward ; 
for apart from personal feeling—and 
in common with all the other Euro- 
peans on board he liked the steward— 
his arrival at Balboa with a corpse in 
the ship would certainly mean quaran- 
tine, of which he had an unholy dread. 
By wireless he had advised the com- 
pany’s agent at Balboa of his probable 
time of arrival, so that a pilot could 
be ordered and arrangements made 
for passing through the Canal, but he 
had neglected to mention the sick 
man. Perhaps he had been wrong, 
and this was where he would have 
welcomed advice. In the meantime, 
with the Nirmal’s engines all out, he 
was driving hard for the anchorage 
outside Panama Roads. 

Just before sunset the low, man- 


grove-clad coast af the Republic of 
Panama was sighted broad on the 
starboard bow, and four hours later 
the look-out reported something on 
the port bow. It was the thousand- 
foot high Taboga Island, heavily forti- 
fied and lying only nine miles to 


the southward of Panama City. The 
captain would soon have to be on his 
toes. After paying a visit to the sick 
man, who was being watched by the 
second steward, a Goanese, to assure 
him that medical attention would not 
now be long delayed, he went on the 
bridge. He was well equipped for the 
task of taking up an anchorage just 
outside the Canal Zone; for in addi- 
tion to a large-scale chart of the 
approaches he had the latest edition 
of the official ‘South America Pilot, 
Part III.,’ which contained not only 
explicit directions but also a copy of 
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the ‘Rules and regulations for the 
operation of the Panama Canal, and 
the approaches thereto....’ By 
then Taboga Island was well astern. 

It was a glorious night, with a half- 
moon and some stars showing through 
fleecy-white clouds from a background 
of dark velvet. Off to port the bay 
seemed to be empty except for two 
small lighted buoys to mark what was 
called the Spoil Ground where the 
material dredged from the Canal was 
deposited. According to the sailing 
directions this had to be avoided. To 
starboard, however, there was a vast 
and bewildering constellation of lights. 
In the background there were the 
lights of Balboa and Panama, some- 
what dimmed by distance; and to 
seaward the riding-lights of a whole 
fleet of anchored vessels awaiting their 
turn to enter the Canal. The prospect 
of an early visit from a doctor seemed 
very dim, for the Nirmal would have 
to be brought up outside of them all. 

As she drew up towards them the 
captain ordered all hands to stations 
and the engines to slow. Cautiously 
he altered course to port so that he 
might have a better opportunity to 
reconnoitre for a clear berth astern of 
the anchored ships. The leadsman 
was giving ten fathoms, so he judged 
there was time to sheer over, have a 
good look, then swing back to the 
anchorage. Then, with startling sud- 
denness, what looked like a galaxy of 
jewels opened out clear of all the other 
lights, even those of distant Balboa. 
They were white lights, red lights, and 
one green light—diamonds, rubies, and 
an emerald—and some of them were 
winking and blinking in the most 
confusing way. During the afternoon 
the captain had memorised the various 
lights and beacons he might expect to 
see ; now & quick dash into the chart- 
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room and a glance at the chart con- 
firmed his first impression. With 
nothing in the way to obstruct his 
view, he was looking straight into the 
Canal entrance. There were the two 
raised, and powerful, white lights— 
one fixed and one occulting—which 
lead in from seaward; there were the 
channel buoys—flashing white lights 
to port, red lights to starboard—and 
farther in the green-lighted buoy that 
marks the turn into the inner harbour 
of Balboa. Nothing could be clearer. 

For anyone who knew the con- 
scientious, circumspect young Scottish 
shipmaster, the seeming levity of the 
sudden impulse that came to him at 
that moment would be difficult to 
understand. Later he explained to a 
very close friend that the memory of 
the last feeble words the steward had 
spoken to him, words about a wife 
and two small bairns in distant 
Glasgow, had struck at his heart with 
& poignant thrust. ‘‘ Half-speed 
ahead !’? he ordered. 

He let the steamer run on till she 
brought the leading lights in line, 
then ordered the quartermaster to 
keep them right ahead. Gradually 
the Nirmal drew up towards the 
waiting ships, all anchored to the 
northward and clear of the line of 
the leading lights. She came abreast 
of the outermost of them, a loaded 
tramp with riding-lights so feeble as 
to suggest that they were burning 
colza oil, and pretty inferior colza oil 
at that; and just then the senior 


‘cadet joined the third officer at the 


engine-room telegraph. Now even 
when he had been chief officer, Captain 
Rose, who had moved over to the 
starboard wing of the bridge to watch 
the ships at anchor, had a high reputa- 
tion for training cadets, and one of his 
ideas was that when practicable the 
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officer on the bridge should explain 
any mancuvre to the cadet on duty 
with him. The third officer’s explana- 
tion of this one was somewhat peculiar 
and couched in language that could 
hardly be called seamanlike. 

“Good Lord! George,’ he said, 
“the old man’s going to jump the 
queue !”” 

The Nirmal steamed steadily along 
the empty channel, passing ship after 
ship to starboard. They were plainly 
visible in the moonlight and the 
captain counted them as they came 
abeam. There were tramps, oil-tankers, 
and one large passenger liner, still 
brilliantly lit up, though most of her 
cabin and deck lights must by then 
have been switched off. He counted 
ten vessels and one more, closer in, 
when he stopped the engines to allow 
the Nirmal to lose her way. The first 
of the difficulties he had created for 
himself by his indiscretion was upon 
him. By navigating a heavy ship 
along a channel that was gradually 
shoaling and narrowing, he had im- 
posed on himself a gruelling strain ; 
now he had to find a berth in which to 
anchor, for he could not drift about 
all night. Off to port the Spoil Ground 
was uncomfortably close, and he had 
to allow that with constant dredging 
in the Canal it might well have ex- 
tended ; to starboard there was no 
room; if he went on much farther he 
would be on top of the outer naviga- 
tion buoys of the Canal, whose baleful 
red and white flashing lights looked 
more menacing with every moment 
that passed. Clearly the only thing to 
do was to bring up at once. 

The engines were put full speed 
astern, and as soon as the Nirmal lost 
her headway the anchor was let go 
and she was brought up. All seemed 
to be well; but before she finally 
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settled down the north-westerly tidal 
current swung her right across the 
channel. She was lying athwart the 
entrance to the Canal, completely 
blocking it ; so long as she lay there 
no large vessel could pass either in 
or out. 

Having seen the windlass properly 


Captain Rose sought his cabin and 
stretched out, fully dressed, on his 
settee ; but, tired in body and mind 
though he was, sleep would not come. 
His heart should have been warm with 
the pride of achievement, but instead 
it was stone cold—and the reason was 
simple : the achievement, though pleas- 
ing to his professional pride, was in 
the nature of a crime. He recalled 
@ maxim of the great Dr Johnson: 
**It concentrates a man’s mind won- 
derfully if he knows that he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight,’’ and while he 
did not expect that the Canal Authori- 
ties—well known the world over for 
justifiable strictness—would go the 
length of hanging, his mind had cer- 
tainly been concentrated, to the ex- 
clusion of sleep. He knew that, in 
addition to inspiring the hostility of 
eleven indignant shipmasters, all of 
whom must have anchored before 
three o’clock the previous afternoon 
(for it is forbidden to enter the Canal 
between that time and daylight next 
day), he had incurred at least one 
severe penalty. For instance, here 
was one crime, probably the least 
heinous of the several he had com- 
mitted: he had entered the Canal 
Zone before daylight; for the Zone 
extended well to seaward of where the 
Nirmal now lay at anchor. 

Still unable to sleep, he took down 


screwed up, the chief officer came on 
the bridge for orders. 

“I expect there'll be a devil of a 
row over this, but it can’t be helped,” 
the captain said to him. “Set an 
officer’s anchor watch and see that 
I am called at five o’clock, if no one 
comes off before that time.” 


from a shelf his copy of ‘ South America 
Pilot, Part III.,’ and turned over its 
pages in an attempt to discover exactly 
what he had let himself in for. Two 
major transgressions leapt to his eyes 
before he had read half a dozen pages ; 
he had moved his ship in the Canal 
Zone without a Government pilot on 
board, and he had anchored on the 
range line of a set of leading lights. 
Those were quite enough to be going 
on with; for each the penalty was a 
fine of 500 dollars or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both. He shuddered 
as he ventured to hope that at least 
the periods of imprisonment might run 
concurrently. He put the book back 
on the shelf and fell into an uneasy 
slumber. 

He was called at five o’clock and 
went up on to the bridge looking as if 
he had just come out of jail and was 
about to return to it. But day was 
breaking, and with the growing light 


his troubles seemed to fall away from 


him; for the moment at least; for 
spread out all round him was one of 


‘the most wonderful panoramas he 


had ever seen—ultra modern in its 
busyness after the barren nitrate ports 
of Chile. Almost due north, standing 
on @ rocky peninsula, was the City of 
Panama. It had a noble appearance : 
church towers and houses, showing 
above the lines of fortifications, stood 
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out from the dark hills inland with an 
air of grandeur to which there is no 
equal on the West Coast of South 
America. To the westward of it, and 
forming a pleasant background, lay 
the horizontal hill called Mount Ancon, 
which, dotted with the houses of Canal 
officials, separates the city, the capital 
of the Republic of Panama, from the 
stereotyped modern architecture of the 
residential town of Balboa. 

To the southward the long line of 
waiting ships stretched seaward. Some 
had pilot and quarantine flags flying ; 
others had hauled them down, showing 
that they had been boarded the 
previous day and were all ready to 
enter the Canal—when the interloper 
that had moved up in the darkness 
had been removed. From the nearest 
vessel there came the shrill hiss of 
escaping steam and the rattling of 
chain ; she was heaving short on her 
anchor cable. Away out towards the 


island outposts of Taboga and Tabo- 


guilla clouds of smoke indicated the 
presence of still more vessels making 
for the Canal. 

““There’s a launch coming along- 
side, sir,’’ the chief officer reported 
from the other side of the bridge. 

“Right, mister; lower the accom- 
modation ladder,’ the captain 
answered, glancing upwards to see 
that his quarantine flag and Pilot 
Jack were flying properly. 

The accommodation ladder led up 
to the lower bridge, and soon men 
were leaving the launch and filing up 
‘it. ‘Well, here goes,’ the captain 
groaned as he descended the bridge 
ladder to meet them. 

They were large, stern-faced men 
led by a senior official from the office 
of the Canal authorities. There were 
customs and medical officers, and an 
official of the Board of Admeasure- 
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ment prepared to measure the Nirmal 
and issue a certificate; but most 
sinister, in the captain’s eyes, was a 
uniformed officer of the Zone police. 
The captain imagined he knew the 
type ; he had seen it often in Holly- 
wood pictures—tight-lipped and cyni- 
cal, chewing at the end of an unlit 
cigar and putting an unfortunate 
victim through the third degree. There 
was also his company’s agent at 
Balboa. 

**Please come into the saloon, 
gentlemen,” he said. 

The senior official, the policeman, 
and a medical officer followed him 
into the saloon and seated themselves 
at the large dining-table. ‘* Now, 
captain,’’ the official said, ‘‘ I want an 
explanation of this extraordinary action 
of yours, and must remind you that 
ignorance of the law is no excuse. 
I presume you have a copy of the 
regulations ; if not, you should have.”’ 

*“*T have, sir, and I don’t propose to 
plead ignorance. I’m going to put my 
cards on the table and tell you the 
whole truth.” 

** You'd better,’’ growled the police- 
man. 

“Get on with it, and make it 
snappy ; you’re holding up the traffic,” 
the official said. 

“*T knew I was doing wrong, and I 
did it deliberately,’’ Captain Rose said. 

“You did it deliberately!’’ the 
official gasped. 

“Well, I'll go to hell!’ said the 
policeman. 

Very simply the captain told the 
truth while the others listened courte- 
ously and the agent smiled encourage- 
ment as if he had discerned a ray of 
hope. ‘“‘ Where is this sick man?” 
the official asked when he had finished. 

** Along in his cabin,’’ the captain 
answered. 
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“Take this medical officer along to 
him.”’ 

The captain and the medical officer 
reached the steward’s cabin to find 
that its occupant had rather oppor- 
tunely slipped into a state of coma 
from which the doctor had some diffi- 
culty in rousing him. The steward 
looked really ghastly, and Captain 
Rose feared that his illegal effort had 
been made in vain. The man was 
haggard, gaunt-cheeked, and grey of 
skin, with great dark circles round his 
sunken eyes. ‘“‘Gosh! he does look 
bad,”’ the medical officer said, ‘‘ but 
I guess he might look worse than he 
really is.”” 

“*T'll leave you to it and get back to 
the saloon; there’s some other business 
to be seen to,’’ Captain Rose said, and 
wentalong tothesaloon. Afew minutes 
later the medical officer followed him. 

“Infectious ?”’ the senior official 
snapped. 

**'No,”’ replied the doctor. 

“Right, captain; pull down your 
quarantine flag,’’ the official said. 

“*The man is very ill, but not in 
danger—yet,’”” the doctor said. “I 
believe Dr Regan could save him; 
this case is right up his street. He 
had to go over to Panama this morn- 
ing, and I think the quickest way 
would be to ‘phone him to meet the 
ship at Miraflores.” 

**A good idea. Come along, gentle- 
men; we've wasted too much time 
already over this business,’’ said the 
senior official. He looked at the cap- 
tain severely, and ignored his proffered 
hand. ‘ You'll be hearing from the 
authorities,’’ he added. 

They all went out on deck, and at 
the head of the gangway met a pilot 
who had just come off. 

“Take her to hell out of this; 
there’s nothing can get in, or out, 
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while she’s lying here,”’ the official said 
to him. 

“You're telling me,’’ the pilot 
answered. ‘‘ Where’ll I take her? 
Out to sea again ?”’ 

*“No, though it would serve them 
darn well right if you did. Take her 
right along to Miraflores, where Doctor 
Regan will meet her.”’ 

** Engines all ready, captain ?’’ the 
pilot asked gruffly . 

** All ready, pilot.” 

** Right ; heave aweigh.”’ 

The chief officer and some of his 
men went on the forecastle-head, and 
the windlass revolved; the chain 
cable came grinding in through the 
hawse-pipe. The pilot was far from 
affable, indeed he seemed to be dis- 
tinctly hostile; but the captain was 
prepared to make allowances. He 
knew that pilots the world over resent 
the intrusion of strangers into their 
pilotage waters, and the reason is not 
really due to offended amour propre ; 
when a pilot meets another vessel in a 
narrow channel he likes to think that 
one of his brethren is on board; for 
then he knows exactly what she will 
do. ‘“‘How in hell did you get in 
here, and why ?”’ he demanded at 
last. 

Captain Rose was stil] feeling some- 
what sore over his brusque treatment 
at the hands of the senior Official, but 
he realised that the pilot was not 
responsible, and answered him affably. 
With complete candour he repeated 
his story. ‘“‘H’m! I expect I should 
have done the same thing myself— 
if I had thought of it,’ the pilot 
commented. 

** Anchor’s aweigh, sir!” shouted 
the chief officer. 

There was silence on the bridge 
while the pilot manceuvred the Nirmal 
till she was heading between the outer 
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buoys of the dredged channel leading 
to the Canal; then he noticed the 
captain, and the last vestige of his 
resentment vanished. Wide-eyed, Cap- 
tain Rose was staring out on the star- 
board bow at the great breakwater— 
a breakwater constructed by joining 
a chain of three small islands with 
eighteen million cubic yards of earth 
and rock dredged from the Culebra 
Cut—and right ahead there loomed up 
over the low foreground the giant 
cranes and great oil tanks of the 
artificial port of Balboa. Just in time 
the captain’s boyish eagerness and 
open enthusiasm had made for him- 
self a useful friend; for like most of 
the Canal officials the pilot took a 
tremendous patriotic pride in _ its 
marvels. ‘‘Is this your first time 
through the Canal, captain?’’ he 
asked. 

“Tt is, and I’m looking forward to 
seeing something wonderful.” 
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“You will, captain; all right, all 
right. You'll see the most wonderful 
thing in the world,” the pilot boasted. 

Obviously he thought that besides 
looking forward to seeing the most 
wonderful thing in the modern world, 
the captain should, like American 
tourists in Britain, be keenly interested 
in the ancient and historic. ‘‘ See 
that tall, conspicuous tower just to 
the north-east of Panama City,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Well, that and a few other 
ruins, still visible, are all that was left 
of old Panama after that limey gang- 
ster Henry Morgan set it alight and 
gave a big bunch of Spaniards the 
works *way back in 1673. I read 
somewhere that they made Morgan a 
belted knight after that.’’ 

** That’s right, they did knight him,” 
the captain confirmed. 

““Gee! no wonder the British 
aristocracy’s tough! Put her on full 
speed, sir.”” 


Itt. 


Soon, the Nirmal was slipping 
swiftly between the channel buoys 
with the three-mile breakwater stretch- 
ing along the starboard beam. She 
passed the inner end of it, then with 
startling suddenness came to the 
great harbour of Balboa. To port 
there was a line of mooring buoys and 
dolphins, for anchoring in the harbour 
is forbidden ; to starboard a concrete 
pier with a background of huge oil 


‘tanks. On she went past mammoth 


floating cranes, dry docks, piers and 
wharves with numerous smaller electric 
cranes, railway lines, and _ station 
buildings. The proud pilot kept up 
& sort of running commentary. ‘I 
remember coming round here when 
I was a kid in a coasting steamboat 


and most of the place was covered 
with God-awful jungle,’’ he said. 

He pointed out the mighty hospital, 
on a slope of Ancon, which the French 
had built in a heroic endeavour to 
check the yellow fever that ultimately 
wrecked their schemes. Close to it, on 
Balboa heights, were the administra- 
tion and Canal headquarters, and the 
houses of the officials and clerical staff. 
There was so much to see and so little 
time to see it that the captain had 
difficulty in taking it all in, but it left 
him with a lasting impression of 
cleanliness and ordered symmetry. 
On the Nirmal swept, and soon she 
was steaming past Fort Clayton and 
Corozal, and the military buildings that 
crown the heights. Quickly machinery, 
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concrete, even civilisation itself, gave 
way to dense and far - reaching 
jungle through which stretched the 
first of many miracles of achieve- 
ment—the eight-mile dredged channel 
that leads from Balboa Harbour to the 
locks at Miraflores. 

Speed through this channel was 
restricted, and the jungle seemed to be 
pressing in on it from both sides. To 
the captain the country looked pic- 
turesque but ghastly in the steamy 
heat, brilliant green hills alternating 
with deep ravines choked with thick 
undergrowth. Through his telescope 
he could see on some of the darkest 
patches of jungle a profusion of large 
and brilliant orchids, and here and there 
a@ bunch of palms to help the blazing 
sun to remind him he was in the 
tropics. They slowed down to pass 
@ great dredger with her powerful 
machinery hard at work, then with 
the channel ahead apparently clear, 
the captain told the pilot he would 
like to go down and have a look at the 
sick steward. 

“That'll be all right, captain, so 
long as the officer here knows where he 
can find you quickly,”’ the pilot said. 

Five minutes later Captain Rose 
returned to the bridge and reported 
that the steward, though still very 
weak, was more cheerful; as if the 

thought of being seen by a doctor— 
a@ specialist, the medical officer at 
Balboa had told him—had given him 
new hope. ‘“‘ Doc Regan’ll fix him if 
he gets hold of him in time,” the pilot 
said; ‘‘ and let me tell you he’s one of 
the finest of the medicine men in the 
Canal Zone, which means in the uni- 
verse. It’s as well you came on last 
night.” 

*“ What do you think they’ll do to 
me over that?” the captain asked, 
voicing the question that was upper- 
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most in his mind and was to a certain 
extent marring his enjoyment. 

“Ah, now you’re asking. Seeing 
there’s no war, I don’t suppose they’ll 
shoot you at dawn; but they’re a 
serious-minded lot of guys, the Canal 
authorities, and they’re liable to be 
tough with limey captains who try 
the Nelson touch. I would surmise 
they’ll let you off with a fine of five 
hundred dollars, if you’re lucky ; and 
your owners would surely pay that.” 

““I don’t know about that, pilot; 
in fact I don’t know what they'll 
do. You see, it’s my first voyage in 
command.” 

“Too bad,” the pilot murmured 
sympathetically. 

“When will I know ?” 

“When we get to Christobal— 
unless they take you out of her at 
Miraflores. Your chief officer ‘ll have 
a master’s ticket, I suppose.” 

Captain Rose did not like this hint 
one little bit. “‘ You might hear some- 
thing at Miraflores. There it is now,” 
the pilot said. 

He pointed ahead to where, about 
two miles away, a white, sun-drenched 
mass of concrete glared with incon- 
gruous arrogance from its dark-green 
jungle background. The chief officer 
came to ask how he should adjust the 
accommodation ladder for the doctor. 
“Aw, forget it,” the pilot answered. 
“Doc Regan wouldn’t touch your 
ladder. These swell medicine men are 
very particular about their paws.” 

This slight to his accommodation 
ladder did not worry the chief officer 
in the least ; indeed it pleased him ; 
for it was made of teak and weighed 
over two tons. At reduced speed the 
Nirmal steamed on till at last, with 
engines stopped, she glided into the 
lower lock-chamber between walls a 
thousand feet long. A touch astern 
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brought her to a standstill. Captain 
Rose scanned the walls in search of 
anybody who looked like a doctor, 
but all he could see were some dark- 
skinned men leaning against the electric 
light standards that lined the lock on 
both sides. Standing on rails, with 
centre rack-rails, were some squat, 
ungainly - looking locomotives, each 
with driving-cabs at both ends and a 
huge steel drum amidships on which 
were wound steel hawsers. At a blast 
on the whistle held between the pilot’s 
lips four of the locomotives moved 
along the rails into position abreast 
the Nirmal’s bows and quarters. The 
two forward ones would be used for 
towing, the other two for steering and 
checking. Another whistle signal from 
the pilot brought the lounging men on 
the walls into action; heaving-lines 
were passed, and the ends of the four 
wire hawsers hauled on board and 
secured on poop and forecastle-head. 
The drums revolved and the wires 
tautened; almost before the wide- 
eyed captain could realise it the 
control of his ship had been taken 
over by the locomotives. 

“That’s all right, captain; the 
mules have got her,” the pilot said. 
“Ring off the main engines; we 
won’t need them till we pass out on 
the other side.” 

“Hadn’t we better keep them 
handy in case we have to use them in 
an emergency ?” 

** You’re forbidden to use the main 
engines in a lock,” the pilot answered. 
“Hell! how many more regulations 
do you want to break ? ” 

The mules, as the pilot had called 
them, moved along the rails, and 
the Nirmal followed obediently. The 
silence was most impressive, for the 
only sounds heard were made by the 
pilot’s whistle. He had a special 
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signal for the driver of each mule; 
they were leaning out of their cabs 
expectantly. The orders were con- 
veyed by a wave of the pilot’s hand ; 
not a word was spoken. The Nirmal 
glided by the massive steel gates—two 
sets of them, fifty feet apart—and 
they closed behind her. In the middle 
of the chamber she was brought to a 
stop and the great emergency chain 
was adjusted behind her; then she 
was hauled gently alongside a stout 
bumper, fitted with powerful springs, 
which lay along the wall, and held 
there by the mules. An unseen oper- 
ator in the control-room on the lock wall 
manipulated an electrically controlled 
lever that operated the valves in the 
main culvert, and the chamber began 
to fill; soon the Nirmal was rising at 
the rate of about three feet a minute. 
The water in the chamber boiled ; 
there was a tremendous upheaval and 
convulsion ; an eddy seemed to catch 
the steamer’s starboard quarter and 
she sheered outward. Fearfully Cap- 
tain Rose watched the after mule 
holding her on that side; the strain 
on its steel hawser was terrific and it 
looked as if it would be dragged off 
the rack rail into the lock. The cap- 
tain looked anxiously at the pilot and 
felt like asking him why in God’s name 
he did not do something, but that 
official was calmly smoking a cigarette. 
Just as disaster seemed certain the 
mule’s capstan automatically rendered 
and paid out a few fathoms of wire. 
The hawser slackened and, again 
automatically, the capstan took up the 
slack as the Nirmal sheered back along- 
side the bumper. 

“This looks like Doc Regan now,” 
the pilot said. 

The captain looked along the wall, 
but all he could see was a negro 
wheeling a long gadget that looked 
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like a cross between a crane and a fire- 
escape. When just abaft the Nirmal’s 
bridge the negro slewed the gadget 
round and by means of a fly-wheel 
lowered what might have been the jib 
of the crane on to the steamer’s rail ; 
then he pulled a lever, and hand-rails 
erected themselves on both sides of 
the contraption. The whole thing 
formed a gangway with adjustable 
steps. A moment later a white man 
carrying a bag walked briskly over it, 
and dropped on to the lower bridge. 
“'That’s the doc; you’d better go 
down and receive him, but get a move 
on; you're not supposed to leave the 
bridge while we’re locking through,” 
the pilot said. 

Doctor Regan, quiet, courteous, and 
with a manner that inspired confidence, 
followed the captain to the steward’s 
cabin. “ Right, captain, you needn’t 
wait,” he said. “If the trouble is 


what the medical officer at Balboa 
thinks it is I’ll soon fix your patient.” 


The captain got back to the bridge 
to find that his ship was about to 
enter the second chamber, while the 
mules, like Lilliputians dragging Gulli- 
ver, were climbing the humps that led 
to the higher levels. Doctor Regan 
came along to the foot of the ladder 
and called up; for even he was not 
allowed on the bridge while passing 
through this severely controlled Canal. 
The captain went down, to get very 
cheerful news. ‘I have left three 
bottles of medicine, and explicit direc- 
tions,” the doctor said. ‘ Follow 
them carefully and your man should 
be knocking about the deck in a little 
over a week. It’s not infectious and 
it’s not serious, but he would have 
died from sheer weakness if we hadn’t 
got him in time. Good-bye, captain.” 

He went along to where the negro 
had shifted his patent gangway, crossed 
it, and waved a cheery farewell, then 
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strode away. The captain returned to 
the bridge and watched the chamber 
filling and the ship rising up the side 
of the lock wall. The water rose to its 
proper level and the great gates opened ; 
the Nirmal had gained the height of 
the next stretch, the small, placid 
Miraflores Lake. It was weird to look 
astern and see, fifty-five feet below, 
the dredged channel along which they 
has just come, stretching away back 
to Balboa and the Pacific. Just 
entering the lower lock was the steamer 
that had been heaving her cable short 
when they left the anchorage, and 
behind her at intervals of about a mile 
were some of the rest of the fleet. 
The captain’s conscience smote him, 
hard. ‘Look here, pilot,” he said, 
“hadn’t we better tie up somewhere 
and let those ships go through in their 
proper turn ? ” 

“Like hell we will,” the pilot re- 
torted. “I’ve got a date in Colon 
tonight and I’m going to keep it.” 

Captain Rose shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled, for secretly he was very 
glad. He had no date in Colon, but he 
had one with the ship’s mail, which 
must have accumulated vastly ; for no 
man on board had received a letter 
since she left Buenos Aires. They had 
missed it at Valparaiso and at Toco- 
pilla, from where it had been forwarded 
by mistake to the Canal Zone. In- 
quiries from the agent at Balboa had 
elicited the reply that there was a 
large mail for the ship at Christobal. 

With the opening of the 730-ton 
leaves of the gates the Nirmal’s pro- 
peller again revolved, and, under her 
own steam, she made for the single 
locks at Pedro Miguel, where she was 
raised a further thirty feet. When she 
moved off again the peaks of the con- 
tinental divide loomed up ahead of 
her, with the forbidding Culebra Cut 
winding its serpentine way through it. 
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If there was anything calculated 
to cause Captain Rose completely to 
forget his troubles, it was the Culebra 
Cut, which the Nirmal entered almost 
straight from the Pedro Miguel locks. 
It seemed to him to be the sublime 
example of man’s audacity in his 
treatment of nature. For nine miles 
the Nirmal zigzagged, twisted, and 
turned through a series of gorges, 
with at times the precipitous sides of 
the Cut rising so high as to shut out 
the sunshine; at other times the 
crumbling banks of voleanic rock and 
loose soil inspired anxiety and dread 
that a landslide might bring thousands 
of tons of rock and earth crashing 
down into the channel. As a show- 
man the pilot was here at his very 
best. ‘“‘ A couple of years ago I was 
taking a Swedish tramp through the 
Cut when just about here I heard and 


saw the beginning of a landslide,’ he 


said. ‘The skipper of that tramp 
was that scared that he could do 
nothing but hang on to the bridge rail 
and tremble like an ash-pan leaf. I 
guess there was only one guy aboard 
that hooker more scared than ke was, 
and that guy was me.” 

Brilliantly coloured birds flew around 
the tree-tops and came out occasion- 
ally to circle round the trucks of the 
Nirmal’s masts. At times the jungle 
stirred, and it was easy to imagine 
loathsome, venomous reptiles lurking 
in the rank, steamy undergrowth ; for 
though to a sensitive nose most of the 
Canal Zone reeks of the kerosene that 
is used liberally to repel the deadly 
mosquito, that would do little to in- 
convenience a boa-constrictor. Every- 
where the modern and mechanical 
were in contact with the primitive ; 
.indeed the spectacle of a large ocean- 
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going vessel steaming through a moun- 
tain defile nearly ninety feet above 
sea level was in itself incongruous, 
and occasionally she had to sheer in 
close to banks clothed with primeval 
jungle to avoid one of the world’s 
most powerful dredgers, hard at work. 

At one part the Cut narrowed to 
three hundred feet, but fortunately 
the channel was clear. At last, to the 
obvious relief of the pilot, the Nirmal 
passed Bas Odispo and debouched 
from the Cut into the Gatun Lake. 
“Full speed, sir,” the pilot said. 
“You can open her out to fifteen 
knots—if she’ll do that much.” 

“Hardly, pilot; but we’ll do our 
best.” 

The pilot could now relax and steer 
courses—albeit zigzag ones—from buoy 
to buoy and from beacons to little 
white lighthouses standing on the 
edge of the still water. Away clear of 
the channel on all sides the bare tops 
of trees rose weirdly above the surface. 
The Nirmal was now leaving a broad 
wake behind her and in a little over 
two hours she brought in sight the 
great triple locks at Gatun, where 
from the upper lock, eighty-five feet 
above sea level, they could see Christo- 
bal, seven miles away, and beyond 
that the Caribbean. It took the 
steamer over an hour to descend the 
three flights to sea level, then with 
speed again reduced to six knots she 
steamed along the dredged channel 
that led to Limon Bay and the twin 
ports of Christobal and Colon. It was 
the last lap and the sun was just 
dipping behind the low-lying land to 
the west, dense with vegetation, when 
the white houses, wharves, and ship- 
ping of Christobal came into view. 
Soon the Nirmal was passing the long 
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mole. On the starboard bow the 
bars, ice-cream shops, picture-houses, 
and cafés of Colon, which is in Panama 
territory, were being lighted against 
the gathering darkness. 

** Well, there you are, captain; I’m 
finished,” the pilot said. ‘‘ You’ve got 
a clear run from here. There’s the 
breakwater on the port bow ; hug the 
end of it, close, and as soon as you 
pass it you’re in the open sea. I see 
my boat coming off for me, so I'll be 
getting along.” 

‘I’m afraid I can’t go straight to 
sea, pilot; Ill have to wait for my 
mail,” the captain answered. “ The 
agent at Balboa said there would be 
a big one for the ship here.” 

**Good God! you’ve got a chance 
to quit and you’re going to wait for 
your mail!” the pilot cried. ‘ You 
know your own business, of course, 
but if I were in your place I’d vamoose 
—beat it for the freedom of the ocean 
while the beating’s good.” 

Strongly tempted, the captain hesi- 


tated. He wanted letters badly him- 
self, but there was more in it than 


that. The chief officer’s young wife 
had been expecting her first baby 
three months before, and he did not 
know what had happened; the chief 
engineer’s son, at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, had been sitting his final in 
medicine; that morning at Balboa 
lascars of all ranks right down to the 
bhandary—the firemen’s cook—had 
been inquiring about letters and had 
been assured they would get them 


when the ship was through the Canal. » 


**T’m sorry, pilot, but no one on board 
has had a letter for months,” he said. 
The pilot shrugged his shoulders. 
“T’ll anchor you clear of the fairway 
and you can leave when you like,” he 
said. ‘‘ And, of course, there’s this in 
it: your offence was committed in 
waters controlled by the United States, 
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so they can easily get you tried in 
Charleston, South Carolina.” 

“Good Lord! I never thought of 
that,” said the unhappy captain. 

“T’ve just remembered it myself. 
Look here; as soon as I get ashore 
I'll buzz round and try to hustle your 
mail off.” 

After the pilot, who had turned out 
to be an excellent companion, had 
left, Captain Rose went into the 
saloon for a first-class dinner, which, 
however, he did not eat with his usual 
zest. Most of the time he was half 
hoping, half fearing, that the officer 
on anchor watch would report a boat 
alongside. After dinner, with the 
chief officer and chief engineer, he 
stood at the forward end of the lower 
bridge scrutinising any boat or launch 
that came near. None of them hailed 
the ship as the time slowly passed. 
“Till hang on till ten o’clock,” the 
captain said. “ I wouldn’t be justified 
in waiting longer.” 

Both officers nodded in agreement, 
and a few minutes later a launch came 
close, then sheered away. Again the 
time dragged, but at last four bells 
were struck on the bridge and repeated 
on the large bell forward. ‘ All ready 
below, chief?” ‘“‘ Yes,” grunted the 
chief engineer. ‘‘ Right, mister, heave 
aweigh.” ‘“ Heave aweigh, sir,” the 
chief officer repeated with a sigh. 

Slowly and sadly he made his way 
forward, and his report that the 
anchor was aweigh was funereal com- 
pared with his usual cheery hail. 
There was gloom everywhere, on deck 
and below, as the captain headed the 
Nirmal for the end of the long, black 
breakwater that shelters Limon Bay 
and the harbour from the northerly 
winds that blow in from the Caribbean 
Sea. One was blowing now, and as 
the Nirmal reached the open sea she 
promptly dipped her bows into the swell. 
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The Nirmal’s head was steadied in 
a general northerly direction, and the 
captain went into the chart-room to 
lay off an exact course. He had been 
off the bridge only a few minutes 
when the third officer came to the open 
door. “ There’s a very fast launch 
coming up astern, sir, and he’s flashing 
a lamp at us.” 

“That'll be my summons at last,” 
Captain Rose sighed. ‘ Oh, well; it’s 
better to know the worst.” 

He went on the bridge. Almost 
dead astern were the low-set lights— 
red, white, and green—of a small 
vessel from which there were coming 
almost continuous flashes from a 
signal lamp. At times the lights were 
obscured, and as the little craft drew 
nearer the reason became obvious: 
she was flinging heavy spray all over 
herself. Her position could only be 
determined by the great white bow- 
wave that gleamed in the bright moon- 
light. The Nirmal’s engines had been 
rung to slow and the craft, a very fast 
speed-boat, drew up on the quarter. 
“* Nirmal ahoy !”’ someone shouted. 

** Hullo !” the captain replied. 

** Give me a line and ladder; I’ve 
got two bags of mail for you.” 

“Nip down and see to it,” the 
astonished captain said to the third 
officer. 

In the moonlight he could see that 
_ the speed-boat contained four men, 
and hardly had the boat-rope been 
made fast and the pilot-ladder dropped 
over the side when two of them, each 
with a bag of mail slung over his back, 
climbed up. From the foredeck, just 
above where the boat was towing along- 
side, there came excited murmurs of 
“* Dak, dik hai!” from the lascars 
who had gathered. “‘ Take those men 


into the saloon, then come up here 
and take over the bridge!” the 
captain shouted down. 

By the time he reached the saloon 
the chief engineer and the chief and 
second officers who had been having 
a drink in the chief’s cabin, were 
already there. The chief officer had 
put the mail-bags on the table and 
was about to open them. The captain 
read the labels: on each of them 
was written in large letters, “‘ With 
the compliments of the Postmaster, 
Christobal.” 

** How very nice ! ” the captain cried. 

He looked inquiringly at the two 
men who had brought up the bags. 
They were soaked to the skin; their 
thin tropical garments clung to them 
and water was dripping from the legs 
of their trousers on to the carpet. 
** You see, we thought we would catch 
you inside the breakwater, so didn’t 
bring our oilskins,” one of them 
explained. 

“You certainly ran it pretty fine,” 
the captain said. 

** Well, it’s like this, cap.,” the man 
said, “‘there’s been a proper mix-up ; 
and let me tell you that doesn’t happen 
often in this Canal. No, sir. The 
truth is that we didn’t expect you till 
tomorrow ; for the news we got this 
morning was that there were eleven 
other ships due to leave Balboa ahead 
of you. During the day the name of 
your ship was mentioned once or twice 
in phone messages from the locks, but 
that was the Captain of the Port’s 
pigeon and didn’t worry us, till one 
of the pilots came around raising hell 
about your mail. The postmaster 
wanted to know where in hell the 
ship was anyway. Of course, you 
were right there in Christobal. The 
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postmaster told me to ring up the 
Captain of the Port and ask if we 
could use one of his speed-boats to 
fetch off your mail. ‘Sure,’ said the 
fella at the other end; ‘a guy who 
can break half the Canal regulations, 
mix up our office and yours, and get 
away with it, deserves to get his mail. 
Go right ahead.’ ” 

“Did he say that ?”’ Captain Rose 
cried eagerly. 

“ He sure did, cap.” 

“Then I have got away with it.” 

“You certainly have, cap.; what- 
ever it was you done.” 

Captain Rose called the Goanese 
second steward and spoke to him in 
the language used by the lascars. 
The scene in the saloon was a strange 
one ; while the sodden, shivering men 
from the speed-boat looked on, the 
chief officer and chief engineer poured 
the letters from the bags on to the 
table and began to sort them out. 
Occasionally an Indian came to the 
open doorway, and inquiring eyes 
peered in furtively ; every open port- 
hole framed a wistful brown face. 
The second steward appeared carrying 
two bottles. 

“Here,” the captain said to the 
second officer, “‘ put a bottle in each 
of the mail-bags and tie it up securely.” 

“Say, cap.,” said the man who 
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had been on the ‘phone and who 
seemed to be the leader, “‘ can that be 
Scotch whisky ? ” 

“Tt can be—and it is,” the captain 
answered with a smile. 

“Gee! cap., you can’t do that in 
the Canal Zone, and it extends three 
miles to seaward of the breakwater.” 

“ But it'll do you good; you're all 
soaked to the skin,” said the captain, 
looking rather crestfallen. 

The other man thought it was time 
he took a hand. ‘“ Jake,’ he said to 
the leader as he lovingly tucked the 
bags containing the bottles under his 
arms, “what in hell are we waiting 
for? Let’s beat it; the captain’s in 
a hurry to get away to sea.” 

“‘ Good-bye, cap.; God bless you,” 
Jake cried. 

“No, God bless you,” said Captain 
Rose. 

The speed-boat’s engine started up 
with a roar and she made off for the 
shelter of the breakwater. Captain 
Rose rang the engines to full speed 
and set the Nirmal on her course ; 
then, as he made for his cabin to read 
the first of his seventeen letters, he 
reflected that the Panama Canal had 
not been unkind to him after all. 
On the day he raised the coast of 
South Carolina the chief steward 
made his first appearance on deok. 
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In Devon, where sea lies near to sea 
in @ narrowing peninsula, there is a 
gloomy wood of regimented trees 
whose seed had better been left to 
sprout in Norway or Alaska. For 
timber men, without the patience to 
wait on nature’s yield, have felled the 
native oaks and planted spruces in 
their stead—rank upon rank of sombre 
trees which might have graced some 
windy boreal height but are a dark 
stain on that lowland valley. These 
timber men admire their handiwork. 
Greedy for quick-grown profit, they 
look on what they have created and 
see that it is good. We, who are tree 
men, admire it not at all. We think 
they have achieved perfection of 
another kind—a perfect blot upon the 
landscape. Also we know that this 
gloomy wood of regimented trees is 
but one of many blots on many low- 
land landscapes. 

One day when you, incurious com- 
panion, were walking with me in that 
dingy place, you said you missed the 
birds, the flowers, but most of all the 
cheerful buzz of insects. And when 
I offered woodwasps, you would have 
none of them. ‘“‘ What are they any- 


Just now it is summer outside the 
forest, and you can guess the month. 
It is the time when lindens swing 
thuribles from leafy bracts, when 
sycamores, the bane of H. G. Wells, 
are bustled belles with chatelaines of 
keys and floral trinkets, and every 
silver birch tree seems a static foun- 


way when they’re at home?” you 
asked. ‘“‘ And if they are all you say, 
why has no one written of them in the 
homely way so many have of bees 
and bumbles?” But I like wood- 
wasps, almost as much as timber men 
abhor them. ‘“‘ Perhaps because they 
don’t lead humdrum lives,” I said. 
Whereupon, as if to prove my words, 
one of the biggest of their kind came 
flickering down a ride to scare you 
with its prodigious size and black-and- 
yellow markings. It hummed not, 
neither did it drum; it went on 
rattling wings about its business. It 
might have been a bandersnatch, the 
way you ran from it, while I, amused, 
did nothing to persuade you it was 
harmless. 

Yet I wish you to think better of 
the woodwasp and its ways, too long 
unsung except in the entomologist’s 
tuneless phrases, and if you will return 
in mind with me to that dark wood, 
I will show you something of its tragic 
history. For there the stage is set for 
actuality, and you are asked to sit 
upon this log, where a little sunlight 
falls, and presently the action will 
take place. 


tain. Dressed over all, all trees are 
gaily green, the beech has waxed its 
leaves until they shine like discs of 
light, the poplar dazzles with its 
fluttering pennons. 

But in that place of foreign trees it 
is always winter. Among the Sitka 
and Norwegian spruces, where nothing 
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else will grow, a deathly, seldom- 
broken silence reigns, and mid-day at 
midsummer is dimmed to a furtive 
twilight. No bird sings there, nor are 
any seen but wheeling buzzards and 
black predaceous fowl with croaks as 
dismal as the depths they haunt. 
Anything might happen in such a 
place. Its incongruity could be a frame 
for monstrous fantasy or blackest 
melodrama. One might see, without 
surprise, a ghost train or a dinosaur 
come puffing down a mile-long ride, 
or glimpse a fleeing woman as she 
dodged from tree to tree, followed by 
another whose flapping cloak revealed 
the long, thin-bladed knife she carried. 
Something like that did happen—does 
happen. 

The curtain rises on those serried 
ranks of spruce, where a dead straight 
ride, between your log and them, has 
trapped a shaft or two of filtered sun- 
light. On the O.P. side, a metal 


tablet on a post declares that some of 
them were planted ceremonially a 


score of years ago by Lord Knose- 
worthy and four officials of the Ministry 
of Trees, and as though in comment 
on the deed, for a while there is dead 
silence. Nothing stirs. Even the 
sombre spruces seem, for all their 
prickliness, to droop in the noonday 
heat. Then a droning sound is heard, 
and—Enter Sirex,! a female wood- 
wasp, making a brave clatter with her 
cellophane-clear wings. She flies at 
once to the metal tablet, alights 
daintily on the K in Knose, and there 
lets fall a disc-shaped dropping. 
Glimpsing in flight her little yellow 
cap and black-and-gold barred jumper, 
you might mistake her for an outsized 
hornet. At rest she shows a stouter, 
waistless shape, and carries jutting 
from her stern a long thin sheath that 
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seems a case for rapiers more formid- 
able than any hornet’s sting. But it 
is only a travelling tool-box. For 
Sirex is a lady plumber—a plumber 
in wood, not water—and, like all 
plumbers, she has a mate, who now 
makes brief appearance. He also 
tries to make a little love, settling 
beside her and wiggling his smaller, 
browner body invitingly. She buzzes 
briskly. ‘‘ Too busy for bussing,”’ she 
seems to say, and darts with flashing 
wings to drive him off, when, as he 
turns to fly, you see a better reason for 
her anger. He is bare behind, without 
a vestige of posterior protuberance ; 
like plumber’s mates the world over, 
he has forgotten to bring his tools. 

That is your thought, not hers, 
Sirex being altogether unequipped for 
thinking. A creature of innate im- 
pulse, she reacts unconsciously to 
whatever stimulates her senses, to 
anything her delicate antennz smell 
or touch; sunlight stirs her whole 
body to activity. With no real aware- 
ness of what she does or sees, she can 
show fear without apprehension, anger 
without knowing why, and lives re- 
flexly, not reflectively, in a sort of 
waking dream. In short, she is an 
extrovert, and rather lucky, don’t you 
think ? 

Now sit very still. For Sirex, 
burning with an inner urge, has crossed 
the ride like a flying spark and come 
right among the audience to do her 
act. Buzzing excitedly, she whiffles 
past your ear and settles in a patch of 
sunlight on the log. 

To see the wisdom of her choice, 
look at that nearby tree trunk, where 
one of her sisters, caught by her tool- 
box in the flow of sap, has met a 
sticky end. She hangs there dead, as 
though crucified upside down. Our 





2 Sirex gigans, the giant woodwasp. 
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Sirex, one of the surviving fittest, will 
not get caught that way. Having all 
her senses about her, she instantly 
prefers this prone, half-seasoned log 
to any growing tree, and from the 
moment of touching down on it, 
becomes in manner purposeful and 
urgent. She trembles with excitement 
as she treads the crinkled bark in 
diminishing circles, exploring it with 
her toes, stopping now and then to 
palp it with her golden-yellow horns, 
and soon is so intent you could almost 
catch her in your hand. But don’t do 
that. Enjoy instead this close-up of 
the leading lady. 

Observe her structure, so delicately 
balanced in strength and lightness 
that, but for its elasticity, she might 
be made of finely tempered wire. 
Mark how the swift precision of her 
movements makes prancing hippo- 
potamuses of all ballerinas, however 
invidious the comparison. Look at 
what she is doing now. She has found 
the spot she sought and has stopped 
above it, quivering in every pair of 
limbs except the hindmost, on which 
she stands on tiptoe. She has set her 
tool-case down, herself on end, and is 
about to start to plumb. 

Less than an inch long and no thicker 
than a pencil-line on paper, the case 
splits open from the tip like a length 
of hollow bamboo, and reveals two 
flexible saws with a long, thin tube 
beside them. Made all of horny 
chitin, gauged to a hundredth of a 
millimetre, these three components 
’ form an instrument much finer than a 
needle, yet they function separately, 
the saws in grooves like pistons. And 
with what precision! Perfectly de- 
signed for its unusual purpose, that 
tool-kit would be the cynosure of 
every human plumber’s eye that saw 
it. Oil men might do worse than 
make a note of its construction. With 
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a like posterior attachment, they could 
sit down to their job and drill through 
rock as through a pat of butter. And 
you, though not disposed perhaps to 
lay an egg in rotting timber, will at 
least be interested. 

Sirex, her body bent into a hoop, 
applies the tool-tips to the log and 
starts to drill. At lightning speed the 
slender saws strike up and down, 
pricking the bark, then cutting in the 
wood a tiny hole down which the tube 
is lowered as the saw-pit deepens. 
Soon microscopic chips begin to fly ; 
in five minutes the hole is half an inch 
deep, in ten it is down three-quarters, 
and saws and tubing are buried to 
their hilts. It is the merest puncture 
and nothing to make a buzz about, 
you say? ‘Try then, with a pair 
of needles and your umpteen stone 
behind them, to make one like it ! 

What next? Five eggs come next, 
and in as quick succession as trains 
along the Bakerloo. Set moving by 
convulsive jerks of the lady’s abdomen, 
they start off as round, transparent 
blobs, but squeezed cylindrical by the 
narrowing tube, emerge at the bottom 
of the shaft in the form of miniature 
torpedoes. Though they look as 
smooth, a lens would show a delicate 
pattern on their surface. The job is 
neatly done, and one might say provi- 
dently. For each embryo is issued 
with a full week’s rations against the 
time of hatching. No one knows how 
those tiny sacs of spores came to be 
on the tip of Sirex’s ovipositor, but 
certain it is that they are deposited 
with the eggs at the bottom of the 
shaft and, sprouting there, soon clothe 
its moist walls with a furry, fungoid 
mould the young will feed upon and 
find delicious. Thus, side by side, and 
thus provided for, five embryo wood- 
wasps begin development and await 
their fate. 
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Sirex whips out her tools and has a 
good clean up before packing them 
away. She twists about to prink her 
wings, dry-cleans her hands and feet, 
and takes a last look round to see 
that all is shipshape, moving her 
furry head in quite a masculine 
way; by which I mean that with 
us it is the man who turns his 
head to look, the woman who slides 
her eyes. You must have noticed 


A month has passed, the log is 
there, and so are you, I hope. For 
here begins the awful history of four 
babes in the wood, just hatched, bug- 
snug in their deep shelter. The fifth 
one died escaping from its shell and 
lies beside it like a shrivelled grain of 
rice. The others thrust it from the 
natal bed, shake nut-brown heads, and 
wiggle limbless, butter-coloured bodies 
whose annulated roundness suggests 
plump mandarins carved from ivory 
chips. If you could see them wriggle, 
it might occur to you that this is the 
motion of all wormy things, and that 
the first such limblessness to bend its 
head from side to side and throw its 
body into curves literally progressed 
beyond its fellows. It went so far 
that some of its descendants, evolving 
fins, had but to wriggle a bit to learn 
to swim, while others, differently 
limbed, soon found that they could 
bring those limbs to bear on land 
merely by wriggling, as none can 
doubt who has watched a lizard run 
or Miss Golightly take her evening 
promenade. As for these wrigglers 
in the log, since they must have names 
to distinguish them when they meet 
their several fates, let them be Lai Lo, 


that, and may now conclude that 
our secondary sexual distinctions are 
not deep-rooted. Or can there have 
been independent evolution, and the 
inconstant chameleon with its swivel 
eyes ...? 

I’m sorry. You missed her exit. 
While I digressed, Sirex buzzed off, 
her going as meteoric as her coming, 
and now the curtain of a cloud across 
the sun has fallen on her act. 


Linga, Longa, and the luckless Lu. 
Lai Lo and Lu begin quite soon to 
tunnel in the wood ; Linga and Longa 
linger longer than they should. 

I would not go on rhyming if I 
could; this scene demands more 
tragic treatment. It is set upon a 
gusty day of rain and shine, when all 
the darkling forest, lashing itself to 
spasms of fury, is out of breath and 
temper. The spruces hiss like green 
Sitwellian geese. Then, in a sudden 
soundless pause, @ wing-note higher 
than the wind’s is heard, and some- 
thing comes whifflng through the 
tulgy wood to settle on the N in 
Knose and there let fall two droppings. 
It is the baleful Ibalia.* 

I said that anything might happen 
in that place of foreign trees, and 
warned you of a woman with a knife, 
a black-cloaked stranger. A woman 
with a knife would be menacing 
enough, a woman without one hardly 
less so; but suppose you saw the 
knife without the woman—an airborne 
dagger! What could be more sinister 
than that? No, forget Macbeth. 
Remembering his lady, take another 
look at Ibalia, whose head and thorax 
are the dagger’s hilt, whose flattened 





1 Ibalia leucospoides. 
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abdomen has the shape and sharpness 
of a two-edged blade. Her spouse, 
invisible, has not this form at all. 
“Give me the dagger,” has been the 
motto of the female line for countless 
generations, and Ibalia glitters danger- 
ously in that dire tradition. All 
shining black and bronze she is, and 
waspish. 

Ibalia, as you can see, is all on edge. 
In darting flight she crosses to the log 
and lands by chance a flea’s jump 
from the spot where Sirex punctured 
it. She walks around awhile, then 
stops and seems unable to go on, so 
violent is the trembling of her body 
on its wiry legs. Her quivering 
antennz, pitted with sensory craters 
at their tips, have caught the scent of 
woodwasp larve somewhere in the 
wood, and this news, flashed back, has 
caused her agitation. A febrile im- 
pulse, more potent than the urge of 
hunger, electrifies her being and directs 
it to one end, or may be two, if Linga 
and Longa both are still at home. No 
doubt they are. For the scent is 
strong and thorax-high on the damp, 
cool air as she runs, head up and all 
aquiver, dead on a line that will take 
her to their earth. She halts again, 
treading this time within a tarsus of 
the shaft—that pin-hole Sirex pricked 
—and there is seized with such a 
jiggering palsy of excitement she 
nearly dislocates her coxe. Ibalia is 
shaken to the ganglia. 

Meanwhile the unsuspecting twins 
roll in their wooden cot, finding pro- 
‘tection from its hardness in their own 
segmented plumpness and the triple 
pads that serve them more as buffers 
than as limbs. Complacently they 
nibble at the fungus and the jawdust 
that Lu and Lai Lo scattered as they 
tunnelled out of sight, and when the 
thread of light that trickles down the 
shaft is suddenly cut off, they take no 
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heed, but go on indolently browsing 
as if no danger lurked above their 
heads. Again the light goes out as 
Ibalia, making double sure, inserts her 
other antenna in the hole, momentarily 
blocking the entrance and for ever 
sealing their fate. 

If weapons could reproduce them- 
selves, if anything could issue from a 
dagger, it would surely be another 
deadly blade. And so it is. A tiny, 
bifid sheath is now extruded from 
under Ibalia’s tail as she straddles 
unladylike across the pit-head. She 
lowers it at right angles to her keel, 
like a centre-board set too far aft, 
and applies its double tip to the lip 
of the hole. Then, before there is 
time to drop the simile of a ship, she 
starts to pump out saws and tubing 
from her bilges. And as she pumps 
and pumps, those tenuous implements 
uncoil inside her, slide like serpents 
through the double -bladed sheath, 
and little by little creep down the 
narrow shaft. 


At last the apparatus 
touches bottom, and there, palping in 
darkness, gropes uncannily for Linga’s, 
or it may be Longa’s, back. The 
little larva jerks rigid as the hypo- 
dermic points go home, but, locally 
anesthetised, does not feel the egg 


squeezed into him, an egg itself 
squeezed sausage-shape as it travelled 
down the tube. Then it is Longa’s, 
or it may be Linga’s, turn to jump as 
his tender hide is pierced and a second 
egg is laid. 

The deed is done. Ibalia, balanced 
on the log, winds up her lethal arma- 
ment, stows it away in coils as neat as 
any watch-spring, and spreads four 
wings upon the breeze. She beats it 
vibrantly, leaving her victims both 
alive but dopey, and vainly trying to 
scratch their backs. They twist and 
turn, and presently, as if to vent their 
irritation, begin to bite their crib, 
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which gives them such an appetite 
for woody fibres that they go on 
gnawing till each has cut a burrow 
twice his body’s length and no 
trace of them remains but two round 
holes at right angles to the shaft, 
like those which Lu and Lai Lo made 
before them. 

For weeks, for months, they will 


III. 


As I hoped he would, the weather- 
god has arranged to make appropriate 
noises off and help in stage-managing 
this act, but he comes a little late 
with his bent tin tray and magnesium 
powder. There is a lull before the 
storm. A whole year has passed, the 
scene is as before, but now the air is 
still. The dismal spruces stand so 
motionless they might be Noah’s Ark 
trees cut out of cardboard, and not a 
sound is heard till one of them sheds a 
needle, when its fall booms louder 
than a pin dropped in proverbial 
silence. So quiet is it among the 
regimented trees that mice on velvet 
would have the tread of elephants on 
corrugated iron. Only there are no 
mice; nor rabbits, stoats, weasels, 
shrews, nor any four-footed animals in 
all this sombre wood, where even the 
red deer dare not come to rub their 
hides for fear of timber men. Still no 
sound. No warning buzz precedes the 
coming of another, darker stranger. 

Noiseless as a feather drifting down 
and lighter, she steals along the air, 
lands softly on the O in Knose and 
there . .. Indeed all creatures, even 
Rhyssa, despise the timber men and 
their memorial tablet. Yes, this is 
Rhyssa,! one of the infamous Ichneu- 
mon tribe whose members wear a 


champ away in darkness, these plump, 
xylophagous twins, and fatten and 
bore wider as they go. Of course you 
cannot see through wood to mark 
their progress, but your ear against the 
log might catch a faint vibration as 
of tiny tube-trains tunnelling through 
the gloom, two of them freighted with 
Ibalia’s foreign seed. 


stigma in their upper wings. Say it 
again, as sibilantly as a serpent’s hiss, 
for name and named are both informed 
with menace, This is Rhyssa ! 

Bigger than Sirex or Ibalia, a full 
three inches from horns to tail, she is 
snake-hipped, slimmer, and dressed in 
steely blue, with no relieving hue 
except her crimson stockings and lip- 
sticked lips that match them. If 
Mephistopheles had a daughter, this 
would be she, though she comes un- 
summoned, intent on her own male- 
volent devices. Also she is disguised, 
or thinks so, as a lady plumber. You 
are not deceived. That tool-box at 
her stern makes Rhyssa no more like 
Sirex than a herring in his hand 
would make a butcher look fish- 
mongerly. However, she always goes 
about like that, and no one, having 
seen inside that box, will say her 
tools are not effective, sharper than 
Sirex’s, and nearly thrice as long. 
Indeed they are more like weapons— 
rapiers. 

She leaves her perch to settle on 
your knee and there complete her 
toilet, dabbing at her encarmined 
mouth and smoothing acrobatically 
her crimson stockings. Her tubular, 
uncontoured torso reminds one of the 
women of a time when food was 





1 Rhyssa persuasoria. 
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plentiful, but they, whose talk is now 
all rations, so stinted themselves they 
often fainted in the streets. How 
they would then have worshipped at 
the shrine of Rhyssa’s bustless hipless- 
ness, for all that she never suffered 
to be fair! Mere men, indeed, might 
say she had achieved ugliness without 
the slightest difficulty, that ... 
Again I must apologise for a digres- 
sion, for distracting your attention at 
the moment when Rhyssa left your 
knee to settle on the knobbier log, 
which now she has begun to quarter 
with the speed and diligence of a 
cocker after rabbits. She runs from 
crack to crevice, wiggling her acumin- 
ate posterior and searching, not for 
the shaft that gave Ibalia’s tools 
admittance, but for a concentration of 
scent above the imperforate sap-head 
where an infant woodwasp lies. Her 
agitated antennze show her hot upon 
the trail, and when at last the focal 
point is reached she lowers her head 


to let their tips imbibe the luscious 
larval odour of one who sleeps below, 
quite safe you would think, with an 
inch or more of solid wood above her. 

It is the luckless Lu, whose path 
diverged from Lai Lo’s when they 


tunnelled off together. For while 
Lai Lo cut downward, deeper in the 
wood, Lu moved parallel with the 
peripheral bark, and now, by a whole 
year’s feeding fatter, has reached the 
fatal spot where Rhyssa finds her. 
In vain her eight-inch journey through 
the dark. In vain she covered her 
retreat with chips and droppings, 
plugged tight behind her by means of 
a tail-spine I forgot to mention as part 
of her anatomy. Poor Lu! You will 
feel deeply for her presently, I’m sure. 
And so will Rhyssa with her ovipositor. 

Isn’t there something in ‘ Pippa’ 
about a blade which “ever and anon 
pierced through the close wood screen,” 
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a@ weapon that was “ plunged and re- 
plunged at a venture,” while a great 
storm thundered overhead? Well, 
the weather-god is here to rattle his 
tin tray, and Rhyssa stands all armed 
in readiness. But her weapon is more 
accurate than the poet’s. The fatal 
nail needs to be driven in only once to 
find its mark inside Lu’s plain deal 
coffin. Already her crossed antennz 
have marked upon the bark the exact 
position of the body, and now, as she 
tilts herself on end, they guide her 
tools unerringly to make the first 
incision. Her snaky body might be 
made of rubber, the way she curls it 
up and over to bring its last three 
segments into line with the vertical 
saws, which work like Sirex’s in 
grooves at the base of an egg-tube. 
But since Rhyssa must cut deeper and 
in harder wood, quite twenty minutes 
pass before their points break through 
the roof that shelters Lu. That they 
do not snap off short seems quite 
incredible to you who see them bent 
and splayed and twisted as Rhyssa, 
teed up on wiry stilts, leans all her 
weight of a caraway seed upon their 
slender hilts. 

Like twin swords of Damocles they 
hang for an instant above Lu’s back, 
then plunging, pierce it. Lu quivers 
but does not change her prostrate pose; 
for a paralysing fluid enters with the 
saws, slowing her heart’s clockwork 
down until it only just ticks over. 
She sinks into a torpor that will last 
the rest of her brief life, and makes 
no moan when an elongated egg shoots 
meteoric down the tube and comes to 
rest plumb in the middle of her plump 
white back. Lu can take it. She 
lies quite still, more like a mummy 
now than an ivory mandarin. 

Her weapons withdrawn, Rhyssa 
wipes off all traces of the crime upon 
her stockings and then takes flight, 















leaving the log without a sound and 
you with the recollection of a feline 
leer as slow to fade as the cat’s in the 
story. Its malice seems to linger in 
the middle air long after the flash and 
puff of sulphurous smoke that marked 



































Two more years elapse, the final 
act begins; but you being loth to sit 
the seasons through with drifts of 
needles in your hair and saprophytic 
fungi battening on your boots, we 
now are playing to an almost empty 
house. A single eye is all our audience. 
At least it seems to hear as well as 
see, so bright, alert, intelligent it 
looks, that red-brown eye which, peer- 
ing down from forty feet above the 
forest’s floor, surveys a scene un- 
changed except for taller trees and 
smaller space for sunlight. 

It is the eye of Dryobates,! con- 
noisseur of borer-beetles maturing in 
the wood, who knows almost to an 
hour when the barrel of a tree is ready 
to be tapped. No other woodpecker, 
not his young brother, D. minor, nor 
their green cousin, Picus, would dare 
to venture in that place of foreign 





























































































































dreamt of in their cecology deters them, 
and even this bolder bird, halted in 
passage to a homelier wood, seems 
apprehensive as he clings to his 
vertical perch. It is his interest in the 
log that holds him where he is, to say 
nothing of his zygodactylous toes, two 
forward and two aft, that grip the 
bark like a pair of woodsman’s peavies. 
It looks just right to him, that un- 
broached barrel, neither so new that 
it will clog his beak with sticky resin, 
nor old enough to harbour only wood- 
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trees. A hedgehog prickliness un- . 








her exit. 
god, at last got busy with his mag- 
nesium powder ? Anyway, the villain- 
ess has gone, and as the wind gets up 
to overcloud her act, even the ranks 
of conifers can scarce forbear to hiss. 


Or was that the weather- 


lice which, even when conveniently 
curled up, he finds are bitter pills to 
swaliow. 

Dryobates creeps farther down the 
bole, sits back upon his spiny tail as 
you might on a shooting-stick, and 
sidles round to bring his other eye to 
bear. He sees three holes, clean- 
edged and round, bored in the log as 
by a bit and brace, but though he 
knows them bitten out from within, 
he cannot guess what strange winged 
things came out of them. 

He does not know that Linga and 
Longa now are empty husks, their 
bodies sucked dry by the unlovely 
grubs that crept from Ibalia’s deep- 
laid eggs. He does not know that 
Rhyssa’s egg, stuck like an oak-leaf 
gall upon Lu’s back, brought forth a 
larval incubus, a nightmare jockey 
who rode her to her death, goading her 
flanks with horny head and gnashing 
jaws while she struggled gallantly to 
reach the tunnel’s end, there to be 
devoured in darkness. He knows 
nothing of those horrors. He knows 
no more of them, if truth be told, than 
did the dopeful Lu, who went on 
feeding while being herself consumed. 
Nor can he know that Lai Lo alone of 
Sirex’s hapless brood carried no load 
of mischief. 

Yes, Lai Lo, that deep one, is the 
sole survivor. While in their chambers 
overhead her kin were entertaining 








1 Dryobates major, the great spotted woodpecker. 
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strangers unawares with slices off 
their own unjointed bodies, she crept 
away down corridors of her own 
making. When that grisly feast was 
done and they, the guests, lay down 
beside their cleaned-out hosts to sleep 
the pupal sleep that ends in winged 
awakening, she still went tunnelling 
downward, and did not turn till they 
had left the log and those three round 
holes behind them. Lai Lo carved 
out her own career. For another year 
she climbed towards the light, simply 
eating up the inches in her haste, 
until she lay with only half an inch of 
wood between her body and the bark. 
There she pupated and, in a six weeks’ 
slumber, developed new attributes 
against the moment of release—the 
moment that now finds her, nitent as 
nylon and fully fashioned, nibbling 
her way to freedom in the air. 

With a swoop and a passing drop- 
shot at the memorial tablet, the 
watchful Dryobates comes down to 
the log, clings to its side and fixes 
with his eye a growing ring of jaw- 
dust on the bark. A fragment heaves 
and lifts, two golden horns appear, 
then disappear again as he shoots his 
long, fly-paper tongue in a near miss, 
which clears away the debris and 
reveals, deep in the hole, two com- 
pound eyes whose facets gleam like 
rubies. Alas that Sirex’s daughter, 
whose black-and-yellow jumper was 
specially designed to scare the pinions 
off predaceous fowl, has now no chance 
to show herself in her true colours. 
Head on as she is, the bird’s-eye view 
is limited, and his mind still runs on 
beetles. Avidly he waits for the right 
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moment to present his bill, a bill se 
formidable that ... well, no urchin 
with a pin has half his skill at winkling 
out. 

The end is near, the curtain quivers 
for the final drop ; the debutante still 
lingers, reluctant to come out. Too 
long she lets “‘ Can I make it ?” wait 
upon “I will.” Too short the runway 
from her wooden hangar. Back goes 
that pick-axe beak, then thuds down 
on the log. And as it falls, obliterating 
Sirex’s last hope, the sound is echoed 
far away outside the forest, where 


timber men have gathered for another 
kill. 


Epilogue.—The incurious companion 
for whom I wrote this tragic history 
returned it non-committally. 

“IT suppose it’s meant to be an 
allegory,” he remarked. 

“Is it?” I was surprised and 


interested, having always thought the 
double theme too tricky for my pen. 


“Of course it is,” he said. “ The 
log’s the earth; Sirex a native oak 
that sets its seed in it; Rhyssa and 
Ibalia the foreign spruces whose seed- 
lings spring up there instead.” 

“I see. Then where does the 
woodpecker come in?” 

He looked doubtful, as well he 
might. ‘One can be more to blame 
for what one plants than what one 
fells. Yes, Dryobates could be Lord 
Knoseworthy, or perhaps a timber 
man.” 

“I see,” I said again, disappointed 
that he showed no interest in wood- 
wasps. “Surely, the play’s the 
thing ?” 





THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW—VI, 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


BRANDENBURG, Thursday, 15th Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

It is the 2085th day of my incar- 
ceration, and it is four years and 
three weeks that I have been under 
sentence of death and—and I think 
I am toughened to the asperity of 
prison, toughened against her sur- 
prises. I think that I have crystallised 
my emotions to a small kernel set in 
a shell of stony indifference. I have 
become very philosophical—I think I 
have! It is truly amazing the vanities 
one can build up about one’s own 
character after living for years in 
seclusion, with no one to talk with 
and no one to dispel one’s illusions. 
You must understand: at this time 


I really thought I had reached that 
state of spiritual exaltation where 
man becomes emancipated from all 


material hopes—in short, a state of 
divine quiescence, a state even where 
death ceases to represent a fear-filled 
ride from the known disagreeable to 
the paradise of surmise. Yes, I was 
quite convinced of all this. And, all 
said and done, had I not cause to be? 
There are not many men who have 
donned the paper shirt and come back, 
to whisper to themselves, ‘‘ Not yet, not 
yet.” Yes, I thought I was tough and 
philosophical and brave, until .. . 

It was ten o’clock of this Thursday 
morning when the door of my cell 
opened. Nothing extraordinary in 
that, but when the warder, “ Poly- 
phemus,” the one-eyed warder, said : 
“Pack all your things together ’’— 
then—then I was frightened. There 
is no point in my trying to conceal 
the fact ; I was frightened, frightened 
to die. And this sort of fear is, I 


. doomed ? 


think, invariably accompanied by all 
those physical sensations one knows 
when one is young and infatuated 
with some capricious creature, young 
and bursting with repressed emotions 
that youth and vast ignorance of the 
whim of woman turn to one’s own 
defeat, making one dumb and shy 
and sick. And if this is not all part 
and parcel of fear, then what may 
fear be? Woman and death—the 
familiar mysteries of man’s existence : 
by the one he comes in, by the other 
he goes out, and both are his eternal 
preoccupation ; the one to be y»arned 
for, the other to be shunned, and not 
infrequently the one leading to the 
other. 

“* Pack your things together.”” How 
often had I heard this sentence since 
first I entered the corridors of the 
How often? A hundred 
times—two hundred—three hundred 
times? I do not know and I do not 
wish to discover. I suppose I could 
if I really set myself to the task, 
but it would mean counting up those 
people who had occupied cells next 
to my own, people whose faces I 
should remember, people with whom 
I had been on tapping acquaintance- 
ship through the wall. I do not wish 
to remember them. It would give 
them no satisfaction; it would give 
me much pain. I do not wish to hurt 
myself. I will shun the intimate 
dead and let them lose their identity 
among the three-thousand-odd that 
had their last meals slopped out to 
them from the same bin as I, and 
lived their last days in the same 
prison wings as I, and finally left me 
by way of the guillotine. 
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The warder stood in the door of 
my cell. I asked him: “ Whither ? ” 

The fellow shrugged his shoulders, 
wiped the overflow from his solitary 
eye—not tears of sympathy but a 
chronic affliction this weeping of his— 
and asked me to get on with what 
he had told me to do. 

I packed my oddments together 
and went out to the passage filled 
with bitter disappointment and curious 
disgust for that place down below, 
the place I had watched from my 
window, the place of decapitation, 
the place from which the blood had 
flowed and flowed and flowed, spring, 
summer, and winter. The stern 
efficiency of the machine, the short 
coffins, the sawdust, the lavatory 
architecture, the shower, the brooms 
and hoses—all the utilitarian beastli- 
ness of the place. It was this, I think, 
I found most revolting to contemplate. 
And at the same time with me were 
thoughts of the beyond, of a dis- 
carnate existence where I visualised 
myself as still part of the world and 
its affairs, but allowed to play no 
part therein, like one in fetters of 
nothingness. . . . 

I joined ten others in the passage. 
Qne of these inquired of me— 

“The block? Kopfstation?” I 
shrugged my shoulders; speech might 
have betrayed me. ‘“ Doesn’t smell 
good,” murmured the same fellow. 
It didn’t. 

“Transport,” grunted a voice from 
the rear rank. This word, this one 
word—ah ! dear God, how good it 
sounded ! 

“ Where ? ” 

“* South.” 

The warder Vogel came near me— 
a friend of mine. I beckoned him 
and asked— 

“Transport ?” He nodded affirma- 
tion. ‘“‘ Whither ?” 
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** Halle, they say.” And he:moved 
off as the superintendent arrived 
with a sheaf of papers. 

“* Halle,” I whispered to my neigh- 
bour. “ Halle,” whispered my neigh- 
bour to the rear file. ‘* Halle,” we 
murmured among us. To Halle-an- 
der-Saale. To Saxony, and our hearts 
beat again with fresh hope. For 
Halle might have a guillotine, but 
it would take us some time to get 
there and we could still say, “ Not 
yet.” 

For two days we were lodged in 
ground-floor cells, and on the third 
the iron gates of Brandenburg Prison 
crashed-to behind us; a squad of 
eighteen manacled men in suits of 
black and yellow tramped—prisoners 
do not march—away towards the 
dawn. And the angel of hope in her 
tattered robe and moulted wings 
slouched through the mud ahead. 

A last glance at one of the black 
squares in the prison wall, the square 
that had been my window, then I 
cast my eyes on the track, and some- 
times cinder and sometimes mud and 
sometimes asphalt and sometimes grass 
passed by my vision, and the tramp 
of feét and the whisper of voiees were 


‘in my ears. ; i 


After an hour we halted in a copse 
of young pine trees. And it was 
good to stand there and smell the 
fresh air and damp warm . drizzle 
and the rich stagnant stench of idle 
waters—we waited near the bank of 
@ canal. 

A pulsing chug: from out of the 
mist, growing ever more distinect— 
two dim objects, one behind the 
other, slowly emerging, rising higher 
out of the water. They disenvelope 
themselves and take shape. Two 
barges come chugging. out of the 
mist and drizzle, slide close in to 
the bank, tie up, and the buzz ef 

F 
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hundreds of voices comes out of their 
bowels. 

Off come our. manacles, and one 
by one we are hustled into the hold 
of the second of the hulks. Two 
hundred faces look up at each one 
of us as we climb down the ladder 
into that place of damp and stink 
and wood shavings and rags. The 
hatches are closed, and then only 
long rapiers of light pierce the gloom 
to make that floating cavern a place 
of mystery and murmur and grey 
faces and great eyes and hands that 
move seemingly without bodies. And 
there is an endless rustle of cramped 
movement and the aimless activity 
of men who busy themselves with 
affairs of no consequence—no apparent 
consequence. And it rains in the 
place the whole while, big, slow drops 
that come down like rain through a 
tree, large drops directed with malice 
down the necks of crouching men, 
or dropping splash on the pates of 
them. Dropping persistently from 
particular points as the breath and 
sweat and human vapours condense 
on the cold iron hatch that ceilings 
our dwelling-place. 

It was very crowded down there, 
but after a little while, when my eyes 
had become more accustomed to the 
gloom, I found me a spot where the 
wood shavings were fairly thick, and 
scraping together a few rags made 
for myself a nest of some comfort 
in which I could squat or sit cross- 
legged ; there was no room to lie 
down, not even enough to curl up like 
a dog. So I journeyed away from 
Brandenburg in comparative luxury. 
And though it was damp it was 
certainly not cold; we were so tightly 
packed in our prison that at night, 
when everybody sought to sleep, there 
was not a single spot of floor uncovered 
by men lying (the lucky ones), crouch- 
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ing, squatting, kneeling and standing, 
and a few who lashed themselves to 
the uprights of the hold. Thus we 
slept or tried to sleep, 

For neighbours I had two French- 
men who had come with me from 
Brandenburg; and but for their 
generosity I should have gone very 
hungry during the week that occupied 
our journey down the Elbe. On 
leaving the prison we had each 
been given a ration of bread and 
@ piece of sausage as solid food 
for three days. For convenience I 
put mine on an iron girder above 
my head. For someone else’s con- 
venience! I never saw it again. For 
a hungry man to have his food stolen 
—and by hungry I do not mean 
peckish—is one of the most mortifying 
experiences he may suffer. When 
full conviction of his loss is realised, 
very evil, very ugly, and very ignoble 
are the passions that erupt within 
his being. I know this from personal 
experience; I know what I felt 
towards that unknown thief. The 
loss of my food and the prospect of 
fasting for a few days was not my 
paramount grievance against the light- 
fingered rascal. Oh no! It was my 
vanity, my incorrigible vanity he 
had hurt. Let me explain: on 
receiving my ration I had thought 
to myself how I would eat sparingly 
of my portion, and when my neigh- 
bour, whoever he might be, had 
nothing left, then I with great 
magnanimity would share with him 
the remainder of my loaf, and in so 
doing feel terribly noble! A crust 
of bread is a very cheap price to 
pay for self-esteem, self-esteem being 
largely the reflection of another man’s 
opinion of one, and how should he 
to whom I made the “sacrifice” 
know that for years I had been 
disciplining myself with regularly im- 
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posed fasts to believe that hunger 
is mainly psychological. Yes, I was 
very incensed against the thief—the 
thief who had reduced me from 
would-be benefactor to the humble 
state of beneficiary; for my two 
French friends, on learning of my 
loss, insisted on sharing their meagre 
rations with me. 

I shall never forget this act of 
kindness— never; and for various 
reasons —the spontaneity of their 
gesture; no looking at their bits of 
bread and calculating; no, none of 
that, nor whispering in conference, 
nor anything else that might have 
embarrassed me. They just gave 
because it was their nature so to 
do. I must always despise myself 
for accepting what they could have 
so ill afforded to spare (though a 
refusal would have been very un- 
gracious!) Yes, could ill afford to 
spare; for these two—Pére Camille 
and Rolf Utzschneider — were in 
a@ much more unhappy state than 
myself. For one thing they had 
not been in prison for very long, 
they had not had time like myself 
for their organic and mental machinery 
to adapt itself to short rations of 
food and felicity, Those who suffer 
most in prison, particularly in solitary 
confinement, are those who are only 
in for a short time—a year or eighteen 
months. I can assure you that a 
man who is locked up alone for three, 
five, or ten years at a stretch emerges 
from his reclusion with much less 


‘horror of prison in his heart than he 


who is confined, perhaps, for ten 
days. And quite apart from this, 
these two had been at one time in 
the Metz labour camp, Initiation— 
sitting still, manacled to benches and 
blindfolded, so they should not know 
when or where they were going to 
be struck with the rubber truncheons 
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or nozzles of the guards’ rifles, twenty 
hours each day ; and after a fortnight 
of this then carrying sand, hundred- 
weight bags of sand, without respite. 
Daily ration a litre of potato-peel 
soup and a mug of acorn coffee. 
From Metz to Berlin, to the People’s 
Court, where they had both been 
sentenced to death. For what? For 
aiding the enemy, for succouring a 
certain Flying Officer Russel-Norton 
(R.A.A.F.), and helping him to evade 
the Boches after he had been shot 
down near Saarguemines in the Moselle 
district. 

Pére Camille, Utzschneider and I, 
with some of the rest whe had come 
with us from Brandenburg, spent 
much of our time speculating on 
why we were being transported ; 
why the eighteen of us had been 
specially selected from the hundreds 
of others under sentence of death in 
that place. 

The more pessimistic—a Czech pro- 
fessor in particular—believed we were 
going to some place of secret liquida- 
tion. My two French friends favoured 
the idea that we were going to be 
exchanged through channels of the 
Red Cross. Herr Seifert, a German 
banker, assured us that we were 
heading for Austria and Hitler’s 
National Redoubt, the meuntain forti- 
fications, where, it was rumoured, the 
last remnants of the German Army 
proposed to fight their Thermopyle. 
But the young Norwegian sailor— 
sentenced to death for distributing 
communist pamphlets in a Danzig 
tavern—didn’t care a damn where he 
was going, so long as Germany went 
down the drain. So he said, only 
more robustly than expressed here, 

Much of the remainder of our time 
we passed in discussing foods and 
wines, resuscitating meals from the 
past and devising meals of the future, 
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@ very general preoccupation among 
hungry men. Hunger, lack of nourish- 
mént, as anything else of which man 
may be deprived, makes his mind 
singularly fertile in imagining to him- 
self the most refined and delicate 
shape of his heart’s desire. Ab: 
stinence, I am _ persuaded, is an 
essential ingredient of enthusiastic 
appreciation, provided of course that 
the tonic is not indulged to excess, 
when it will promote perversion and 
viciousness. And I think most of 
us had almost become this in relation 
to viands and their tastes and scent, 
and the mode of their service and the 
beverages to be relished with them. 

So we sat there in the eternal 
twilight, dust and debris our couches, 
rags our attire, the rancid stench of 
humanity the least disagreeable of 
the bouquets we inhaled, and with 
our navels very close to our spines. 
And we explored the endless rami- 
fications of xzsthetico-gastronomics till 
our voices were husky with the huski- 
ness of men long unaccustomed to 
speech of any sort save whispered 
speech within themselves. 

On the third day fresh rations of 
bread “were issued to all save those 
from Brandenburg, who had _ been 
provided, we were informed, with a 
week’s ration. We did not argue, 
knowing that complaint would have 
procured us nothing except abuse 
and a ration of rubber truncheon ; 
perhaps death—it depended on the 
guard’s liver. We shrugged our 
shoulders and dreamed of Lucullus. 
But the young Norwegian had the bad 
taste to laugh, a loud laugh, and there 
was a certain cynicism in its cadence 
that attracted the attention of one of 
the guards distributing the bread. 

* What’s funny, eh?” asked the 
guard. 

“* Nothing.” 
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“* Nothing ?” 

** Nothing.” 

“Those who can be merry about 
nothing can fill their bellies with 
nothing. See!...” And the guard 
threw a portion of bread into the 


latrine bin. “See! That’s yours.” 

** But no,” murmured the sailor. 

* But ... what?” 

**But no. I’m one of the Branden- 
burg party.” 

*“So!... Well, take this instead.” 


And the guard kicked him in the pit 
of the stomach. 

We reached Dessau in the early 
morning of the eighth day. I for 
my part had reached the stage where 
one ceases to be hungry, but I was 
very cold. 

The eighteen of us went ashore 
and were quickly hustled into a van. 
We were always hustled. It was 
part of their prison system, a system 
for which I acquired a rooted aversion. 
There is something peculiarly sub- 
missive in being forced to hurry at 
someone’s behest. To protect myself 
against any overt confession of sub- 
servience to their will on such occasions 
I developed a gait which, while fast 
enough to preclude my being quite 
last of the fold, still allowed me to 
move with a vestige of composure 
and was, above all, calculated to 
convey the impression that I could 
move much quicker if I so wished, 
but didn’t | On the immediate occasion 
to which I now refer, I achieved the 
said impression with such success 48 
to have my kidneys attended to with 
the butt of a rifle. This was my 
first introduction to the Saxon, whom, 
in my ignorance, I had always im- 
agined to be rather a decent, human 
sort of fellow. I was rapidly to be 
disillusioned, and to arrive at the 
‘conclusion that of all the Germans 
with whom I have come in contact 
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the Saxon is indubitably the most 
ignorant, and following therefrom the 
most brutal, callous, and mean. 

Halle Prison, whither we were 
taken, was one of the oldest and 
most forbidding of penal houses in 
which I have ever had my lodging. 
It is built of rough-cut red granite, 
weathered and darkened with time 
and smoke from the surrounding town, 
and the whole structure is vested 
with an atmosphere of cold indifference. 
I did not like Halle Prison. 

All of our party was lodged in the 
cellar. I was honoured with a cell 
of some proportions and iron magni- 
ficence. It was normally an “ arrest ” 
or punitive cell, divided down its 
length by iron bars from ceiling to 
floor, this barrier having a gate in 
the middle locked by night. A stone 
bed was on the other side. The 
idea, and a very good idea too— 
save for the refractory devil, homicidal 
maniac, or death candidate for whom 
it was devised—was really a cage 
within a cell. 

To obtain his liberty the prisoner 
had first to break, undo, or slip his 
gyves. After this was accomplished 
he was obliged to turn his attention 
to the gate of the cage. Pick the 
lock or cut out a pair of inch bars ? 
Merely a matter of choice! If he 
ehose the lock, then it would be a 
business of perhaps five minutes— 
for the adept; for the bars it would 
be at least five weeks and most likely 
ten months. Let us assume that he 


- turned his interest to the lock (I 


thought of all this lying upon my 
stone couch); he succeeds. The gate 
swings open. He is now in the main 
cell. The warder is at the other 
end of the corridor. All is silent. 
It is about two in morning. There 
he stands in the main cell faced with 
another decision—yes, a decision that 
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is the prisoner’s main obstacle, He 
has to decide whether he will break 
down. the door (a cell door!) or 
negotiate the window, double barred 
and,. rather unsportingly, sealed by 
night with an iron shutter locked 
and bolted on the outside. 

I may have left out some of the 
details—items of further obstruction 
such as surveillance through the spy- 
hole, the dogs patrolling the outer 
yard, the encircling prison buildings, 
and the main wall. 

Why should I have lain upon my 
stone bed and thought of all this? 
Why? I will tell you why. I have 
been put back in manacles. I have 
the irons again about my wrists 
and the body belt about my belly, 
and I am tired. Oh, to be sure, the 
war is drawing to a close—it is the 
Ist of April 1945, my birthday! I 
do not know that within twelve 
days I shall be free—yes, free. I do 
not know this as I lie on my back 
and contemplate a pipe that runs 
along the ceiling. Or did I in some 
visionary manner? I lay there and 
looked at that pipe deep through the 
night, and I weighed in my heart 
the bliss of eternal liberty against a 
longing to taste again a few of the 
joys I had known before, a few of 
the things I had loved. A coward 
I was, because I wanted to have 
again, I wanted to be disillusioned, 
and I re-attached my body belt, which 
I had undone with such dexterity. I 
did it up again because I had decided 
not to hang myself from that pipe. 


4th April 1945. 

Am moved to cell above the ground. 
It stinks in this new cell, stinks of 
another human being, he who occupied 
it before me. It is vermin-infested 
this cell, but it is good to see the 
sun again. 


150 
6th April. 


During exercise someone whispers 
to me that Cassel has fallen, Cassel 
only a hundred miles away! Only a 
hundred miles! And I can remember 


in Brandenburg the joy we knew when 
Odessa and Rome and Paris fell, and 
they many hundreds of miles away. 


ith April. 

Halle is bombarded from the air. 
Steam-roller noises and smoke, and 
I sit tucked against the outer wall 
under my window reading psalms, while 
the granite walls about me shudder 
and the door rattles an iron tattoo. 


8th April. 

It is Sunday and there is a new 
spectacle to be seen from my window— 
women. Women prisoners exercising 
round the area beneath my window. 
Make me think of Vienna, in the 
Landesgericht Prison, the last time 
I saw women en masse—a little more 
than five years ago. Funny little 
creatures, women! Their patient in- 
difference to circumstances! There 
they are wandering round and round 
the exercise paths quite happy for 
the moment, knowing they are being 
watched (and desired) by hundreds 
of eyes peeping from cell windows. 
But the wardresses in charge of 
them are very strict. What devils 
women are when they have authority, 
the authority of man, not the subtle, 
ingenious authority that God bestowed 
upon them ! 


9th April. 

Have a conversation through the 
door with one of the fellows working 
in the passage. It appears that the 
women’s prison was hit during the 
bombardment on Saturday, hence their 
“‘ co-habitation ” with us. Nordhausen 
has fallen to the Americans. So the 
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Hell-hole is no more. (Nordhausen 
was the location of one of the chief 
plants for building V.1’s—Vergeltung 
Ein, Reprisal One—consisting of an 
underground factory tunnelled out 
of a hill, where slave labour toiled 
under appalling conditions of mal- 
nutrition. No worker ever left the 
hole save by way of the crematorium, 
for obvious reasons. But for all this, 
it was known of far and wide in the 
prisons of the Reich as an unhealthy 
destination.) 


10th April. 

Slight hemorrhage while lifting my 
bin into the passage. The duty 
warder is duly impressed. Strange! 
Or perhaps not so strange—Nord- 
hausen is only fifty miles away! 
He takes me to the dispensary, where 
I meet the “ Stink Colonel,’ one of 
those who had come with me from 
Brandenburg and so named on account 
of his poisoned wrists, result of manacle 
lacerations; one could smell him ten 
yards away. The “Stink Colonel” 
whispered to me that Halle was being 
advanced upon from three quarters. 


11th April. 

Halle is surrounded. So rumour 
has it. Something is on foot in any 
case. We—the eighteen death candi- 
dates from Brandenburg—are all taken 
to the prison magazine (Hausvatere?) 
and handed out our belongings and 
told to take them back to our cells. 


12th April. 

Marched out of Halle Prison down 
the hill. The eighteen of us march 
down through the town, through the 
staring townsfolk, through divers 
streets. Overhead fighting aircraft 
thunder on their way, but low clouds 
obscure their idéntity. One warder 
confides that we are destined for 
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Austria ; another that we can’t leave 
Halle because all the railway bridges 
have been blown up; another that 
the Americans have already taken 
the southern outskirts of the town, 
and another that Géneral Leclerc 
has launched his Algerian troops into 
the western sector. We are all 
weary with excitement and sick with 
anticipation of liberty until—until we 
are marched into the yard of a small 
prison in the centre of the town and 
handed over to guards in the uniform 
of the 8.8. 

All the morning we wait in a 
communal cell with the worst fore- 
bodings in our hearts. Afternoon 
comes; it is about three o’clock when 
the door opens and my name is 
called out. I am wanted. For what 
am I wanted? I get no change out 
of the guard who has come to fetch 
me. In the yard below I am handed 
over to a sergeant, who takes me up 
to an office on the second floor, 


offices of the Gestapo. A few minutes’ 
wait in a little anteroom, and then I 
am ushered into a large room, carpeted, 
curtained, with an armchair or two, 
a desk, a table, and an Oberststurm- 
bahnfiihrer of the S.S. (a rank corre- 


sponding to Lieutenant-Colonel). He 
asks me to sit down, gives me a smoke, 
and we start talking. 

I shall never forget the interview 
with this stocky, big-hearted, little 
Austrian, Hans Bauer. 

““T’ve been through your dossier,” 
says he. “I know all about you. 
It seems bad luck.... You see, I 
have orders from—from higher up. . . . 
What am I going to do with you? 
What ?” 

“ That’s hardly my affair. Is it?” 
I am not quite sure of my man yet. 
This may be just a lark, a sadistic 
lark. ‘“‘ You have your orders. May 
I, perhaps, inquire what those orders 
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are? All said and done, they concera 
myself and my companions pretty 
intimately, I expect.” 

“Very intimately.... I have 
orders to send you on a journey.” 

“A long journey ?” 

““A very long journey.” 

I open my mouth to ask if he meant 
the long journey that has no road 
back, but the unhappy expression of 
his tired eyes somehow forbids my 
making that inquiry of awful finality. 

“What do you know of your 
companions, the others ? ” 

I tell him of Pére Camille and 
Utzschneider and what little I have 
gleaned of the rest—a pretty choice 
consignment of spies, conspirators, 
and anti-Nazi “ criminals.”” He knows 
all this from our papers, but what he 
does not know and wants to know is 
what sort of men are these, what 
sort of characters. I tell him— 
good fellows, all of them, men who 
did not understand the meaning of 
the word surrender. 

We talk on for a while about— 
about things of the past, about life 
before war went flaming across Europe 
and the world. Then, suddenly, he 
asks— 

“Have you got your effects with 
you—civilian clothes ?”’ 

“Yes; we carried all our things 
with us from the jail.” 

“Good. I shall send you back 
now with the sergeant. You are to 
change into your own clothes. Under- 
stand ? And when the occasion comes 
I shall free you. But not a word. 
Tonight we shall be leaving here for 
another place with my troops, and 
tomorrow I shall find some way of 
giving you your liberty.” 

I am led back to my companions 
with a big lump in my throat, my 
pockets full of cigarettes, and in my 
hands some tins of meat. 
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+ That night we drove out of darkened 
Halle, the convoy dodging through 
the American units encircling the 
town. 


Friday, 13th April. 

I awake in Torgau in the corridor 
of some public building, Pére Camille, 
Utzschneider, and myself having spent 
the night here, sleeping on the floor, 
watched over. by a Gestapo agent, a 
surly and offensive creature, ‘but to 
be pitied, for he has toothache. 

It is about ten in the morning 
when I am sent for. I am taken 
downstairs to the main entrance of 
this building. The street is deserted 
save for a few soldiers grouped near 
the steps. My friend and benefactor, 
Oberst Bauer, appears, gives me a 
nod of recognition, motions me into 
the back seat of a grey touring car. 
His adjutant, the sergeant of yester- 
day, straps a panzerfaust to each wing 
of the car. The Oberst takes the 
wheel; Hoeller, the sergeant, takes 
the seat beside him, and off we go. 

It is a strange sensation to be 
driving along in a car with these 
two men with their death’s-head 
badges on their caps, chatting together 
as though we had been friends for 
many a long year. Occasionally we 
pass troops all proceeding in the 
opposite direction to ourselves. 

In the outskirts of Leipzig we are 
halted at a barrier for inspection of 


‘papers. 

“Ts the road to Halle and Léschen 
still open ?” 

“To Halle, yes; but not to 


Léschen,” says the police officer. 
And as we drive on, Bauer says to 
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there. I can ledge you with friends, 
if- you like. They will care for you 
till the town is taken.” 

** Bit risky for your friends if there’s 
@ house search or anything like that 
while the town is still occupied by 
the Wehrmacht. Don’t you think?” 

We decide that perhaps the best 
place would be the little prison we 
had left the night before ; that would 
be the safest hide-out. We reach it 
about noon. The old lieutenant of 
the Staatspolizei, who is in charge, 
comes out, salutes my liberator, and 
takes his orders to the effect that I 
am to be cared for till such time as 
the town is surrendered—but I am 
to have complete freedom to do 
what I wish and go where I wish. 

And so we say good-bye. We who 
have met on the same road going in 
different directions: I coming out of 
the dark tunnel of imprisonment, he 
approaching its portals... . 


18th April. 

The town is being shelled sporadic- 
ally. The forward positions of the 
Wehrmacht have withdrawn a hundred 
yards down the road. The Americans 
are on the other side of the square. 
It is a sunny morning. I take my 
hat and walk out into the no-man’s 
land which is the big market square 
of Halle. All is silent. There is not 
a soul to be seen. The Red Tower is 
@ smouldering ruin on my right. I 
walk diagonally across the cobble- 
stoned square. 

There is a shattered building on 
the far side, and there I find some 
soldiers dressed in khaki, with nets 
on their helmets and little blue enamel 


me, “‘ Then it must be Halle. You'll badges on their tunics, and they 
soon get over to the Americans from talk American. 
(The End.) 
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COMMENT. 


Tue Foreign Ministers, after another 
exercise in ploughing the sands, dis- 
persed abruptly and acrimoniously, 
having made no progress towards a 
settlement of the major problems of 
German unification and reparations, 
and having reached a point at which 
it was quite clear that nothing would 
come out of Lancaster House except 
recrimination and abuse. In the 
word-slinging competition Mr Molotov 
was an easy winner; he jockeyed his 
companions into discussing matters 
they had repeatedly said they would 
not yet discuss and then rated them 
roundly for warmongering, Fascist 
sympathies, and general mischief- 
making. What is more serious is 
that he very nearly persuaded a large 
section of the German people that 
they have more to gain from the 
Russians than from the British, the 
Americans, and the French. 

Yet the first dismay which. people 
felt when faced with an open rupture 
soon gave way to something akin 
to relief. The division between Russia 
and the Western democracies is too 
deep to be talked away in a few 
days. If it is there it is better to 
recognise it for what it is; and in 
any case, the chosen method of 
making peace with Germany had 
obviously failed. A Conference of 
Foreign Ministers might have succeeded 
if it had been a little less hustled, and 
-had been allowed to work in the old 
way behind closed doors. But the 
‘modern habit of high speed and full 
publicity, with every difference lit up 
by a searchlight and every speech 
treated as an opportunity for propa- 
ganda, is fatal not only to a settlement, 
but to any negotiation worthy of the 


name. Some other sort of Conference, 
at a later date and under more sensible 
conditions, may conceivably succeed. 
Meanwhile, with or without a. unified 
Germany, the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe must go on. The breakdown 
will not be a total loss if it forces the 
world to get rid of illusions and to 
take first things first: 

Mr Molotov was too busy manceuv- 
ring for the benefit of the Russian 
and the German people to allow 
the Conference to come to close 
quarters with its problems. Yet 
behind all the arguments and insinua- 
tions was the question which filled 
the minds, but not the words, of all 
four Ministers. What part, if any, 
would a unified Germany be able to 
play in the Marshall Plan? If the 
Russians have their way, unified 
Germany would have nothing to 
do with the Plan; but if so, the 
resources of Western Germany would 
have to be cut out of the estimates 
and the whole Plan would need to 
be recast. Everyone was aware of 
‘this possible predicament, and no one 
chose to say anything about it, Yet 
before any settlement can be reached, 
the problem will have to be faced and 
fought to a solution. 


During November, Mr Dalton’s habit 
of ebullient indiscretion brought him 
into difficulties which forced his resigna- 
tion. Normally that would be the end 
of a career; for by the general judg- 
ment a man who babbles out the 
secrets of the Budget to a stray 
reporter would be deemed disqualified 
for further high office. But these 
are not normal times, and the likeli- 
hood is that after the lapse of a few 
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months Mr Dalton will be back on 
the Front Bench, not, it is true, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but in 
some other post where his formidable 
powers of mischief will have free play. 
Unhappily he has a following among 
the rank and file, and a Party which 
included Mr Garry Allighan and Mr 
Walkden among its members -would 
not be unduly shocked by the re- 
appearance of Mr Dalton among the 

Actually, the incident solved a very 
difficult problem before it had had 
time to develop. Sir Stafford Cripps 
and the Chancellor, in spite of public 
protestations to the contrary, have 
not seen altogether eye to eye over 
the economic crisis, Mr Dalton being, 
roughly speaking, an optimist who 
wanted to go on with the Socialist 
programme, and Sir Stafford, also 


roughly speaking, being a realist who 
wished to go slow on schemes of 
nationalisation until we were through 
our difficulties. Between an optimist 


as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a realist as economic dictator, sooner 
or later there was bound to be a 
tug-of-war, with half the Cabinet 
hanging ‘on to the coat-tails of one 
contestant and the other half hanging 
on to those of his adversary. This 
unedifying scene was averted by Mr 
Dalton’s resignation, which has left 
Sir Stafford without a rival. 

It also left him with a supple- 
mentary Budget to defend. If its 
purpose was, as it should have been, 
to close the “inflationary gap,” it 
was wholly inadequate. To do this 
it is necessary not merely to curtail 
consumption, but .to stimulate pro- 
duction; and production will not 
be stimulated by increases in the 
existing taxes on purchases, on profits, 
and on alcohol, or by imposing a new 
tax on betting. What is needed is 
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to give people some incentive to work 
and to take risks. Thereby, it is 
true, they will consume more; but 
if at the same time they are persuaded 
to produce much more, something will 
have been achieved. At any rate, 
the alternative policy of curtailing 
consumption and of encouraging pro- 
duction in words, but discouraging 
it in deeds, is doomed to failure. 
Sir Stafford will get nowhere with 
his avuncular homilies over the 
wireless. 

The plain truth is that what people, 
whether employers or employed, are 
needing now is a real inducement to 
work, and that is what so far they 
have been denied. The employer 
wants to be assured that he will be 
left with something more than a 
negligible fraction of his earnings, 


the employed that there will be 


something for him to buy with his 
wages. Until these assurances are 
given, it is vain to expect that united 
productive effort for which the situa- 
tion calls. A big reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditure and a lowering of 
taxation are the first requisites. The 
economist is no more infallible than 
is the doctor, but what he says on 
his own subject is at least worth 
pondering; and when he states, as 
he does, that twenty-five per cent of 
the national income is the highest 
proportion that should be taken in 
taxes, the inference is that the present 
proportion of forty per cent is far 
too much. 

For a start, the growing horde of 
officials should be drastically reduced, 
so that men may be released from 
non-productive and obstructive occu- 
pations and set to useful work; and 
the subsidies on food should be cut 
down, if not abolished altogether. 
There is no sense in raising a sum of 
nearly four hundred million pounds 
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a year (equivalent to 3s. 3d. on the 
{Income Tax) in order to pay it out 
in subsidies. The Socialist answer 
is that by taking them away the 
price of food would be increased. 
So probably it would be, though not 
by as much as the Socialists make 
out. What they have got to grasp 
is that theirs is a choice, not between 
good and evil, but between two evils ; 
and between a temporary rise in the 
cost of certain foods and the catas- 
trophe of inflation, with all its implica- 
tions, they ought not to hesitate. 
But they will hesitate, and temporise, 
and postpone, and adopt half-measures, 
when the times are crying out for 
resolute, immediate, and downright 
action. The economists, meanwhile, 
adhere to the Ides of March as the 
day of reckoning, when the financial 
collapse, inevitable now through mis- 
management of the nation’s business, 
will take place. Again they are 
probably right; though a further 


injection of American aid to a patient 
in extremis might delay the event 
by a few months. But since the 
collapse will be the greater the longer 
it is postponed, the advantage of 
delay is doubtful. 

A further point which Sir Stafford 


is inclined to minimise, if not to 
neglect altogether, is that far too 
much emphasis has been placed on 
the quantity of production and not 
nearly enough on the quality and 
price. At the moment, such is the 
world shortage of consumer goods, 
we are able to sell almost anything 
almost anywhere. But presently, when 
production has improved, people will 
become more particular. They will be 
interested not only in the price they 
are asked to pay, but in the quality 
of what they are offered; and they 
will not buy British motor-cars or 
refrigerators if they can get something 
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better and cheaper from the United 
States. During the last twelve months 
the selling price of British exports has 
risen steeply and continuously. Today 
we have a certain market ; tomorrow 
it may have vanished. But if the 
present shortage of goods is transitory, 
the shortage of dollars is likely to be 
with us for an indefinite period, and 
now that we have lost most of our 
capital assets overseas, to balance our 
trading account we shall have to rely 
in the main upon our exports, and even 
more upon the quality and price than 
upon the quantity of these. ' 


Gravesend, which Conservatives were 
hoping might prove—for the Govern- 
ment—the grave’s beginning, was a 
bitter disappointment. No amount of 
consolatory arithmetic could banish 
some very unpleasant facts. Here was 
an old Conservative stronghold, which 
for more than twenty-five years, 
except for one very short interval, 
had returned a Conservative to Parlia- 
ment. The by-election came at a 
time when all the omens seemed to 
be propitious. Potato rationing had 
just been announced; the municipal 
elections had shown a swing away from 
the Left; the retiring member had 
gone in unfortunate circumstances ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been convicted of a serious indis- 
cretion. Yet the Socialists kept the 
seat by an adequate though reduced 
majority. 

The result will not have been a 
total loss if it persuades the Con- 
servatives to do some stock-taking. 
They failed because they allowed the 
initiative to be taken from them by 
a Socialist candidate of unusual ability. 
Still more, they failed because they 
were unable to put forward a con- 
vincing constructive policy. However 
discontented the electors might be 
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with the performance of the Govern- 
ment, the Tory record did not dispose 
them to accept, without substantial 
proof, a bald statement that Codlin 
would do better than Short. The 
Conservative programme at present— 
the Industrial Charter notwithstand- 
ing—has too much the air of being 
like the prospectus of the Company 
in the days of the South Sea Bubble, 
which appealed for funds for a ‘‘ design 
which will hereafter be promulgated.” 

A further point on which Con- 
servatives would do well to reflect is 
that the day is past when a man will 
get into Parliament simply because 
he is a Conservative. The candidate 
at Gravesend—let it be frankly acknow- 
ledged—was hopelessly outmatched by 
his opponent. Even the ‘ Times’ was 
unable to concede him more than 
“some solid qualities”’; and a good 
deal more than these are needed for 
victory. 

In their disappointment many Con- 
servatives have been blaming the 


Central Office because the Party went 
into a critical contest with a weak 
candidate and a poor organisation. 
Such an attitude, however, ignores 
the constitution of the Party, which 


is decentralised and democratic. The 
Central Office can advise and help: it 
cannot dictate. If local Conservatives 
insist upon choosing a weak candidate 
and neglect their organisation, the 
Central Office can do very little 
about it. The remedy is in the hands 
of the local Conservatives. They 
have a good chance of winning a 
majority if they will tighten up the 
nuts and screws of the machine and 
see that they have a good man to 
run it for them. Otherwise their 
efforts will be wasted and their money 
misspent, 


Events in India and Burma have 
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given certain countries an impression 
that Mr Attlee, unlike Mr Churchill, 
is not unready, as first Minister of the 
King, to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire. If there is 
to be anything in the nature of a 
general scramble these people mean 
to have their share of the pickings ; 
so that ancient briefs are being brought 
out of the backs of dusty cupboards 
and furbished up for present use. 
Guatemala has a moth-eaten claim 
to British Honduras, and Argentina 
has some alleged rights to the Falkland 
Islands and their dependencies. 

The Guatemalan claim is slightly 
contradictory, resting upon two main 
contentions. The first of these is 
that British Honduras was a part of 
the Spanish Colonial Empire, of which 
Guatemala was a residuary legatee ; 
though it is to be noted that Mexico 
also considers herself interested in a 
portion at any rate of the disputed 
territory. Since, however, Honduras 
was first settled by the British in 
1784, thirty-seven years before the 
Mexicans and fifty-five years before 
the Guatemalans won their inde- 
pendence, neither claim is very im- 
pressive. The second contention relates 
to a treaty between Britain and 
Guatemala in 1859, under which, in 
return for recognition of the colony, 
we undertook under certain conditions 
to build, or help to build, a road. 
The road has never been made for a 
variety of reasons, one of which is 
that. no one particularly wanted it 
and that, anyhow, a railway would 
have been more useful. The Guate- 
malans put the blame on us, we on 
the Guatemalans ; and although from 
time to time we have offered com- 
pensation or arbitration, they have 
invariably rejected our proposals, 
largely, it may be hazarded, because 
they are conscious of a weakness in 
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the argument. Apart from the rights 
and wrongs in the matter of the 
debatable road, the treaty was an 
admission that their case did not 
amount to much, since ordinarily no 
country will barter a province for 
a road’ of doubtful utility; and if 
Guatemala were to submit to arbitra- 
tion and lose, its politicians would be 
bereft of one of their favourite cries. 
Up till now, whenever they have 
wanted to change a subject or to 
proclaim their patriotism, they have 
been able to revive the demand for 
the Territory of Belize, as they call 
the colony. That is all there is to 
it, although during the early stages 
of the San Francisco Conference in 
1945 the Foreign Office had a bad 
scare. Alarming reports began to 
arrive that Guatemalan troops were 
moving on the borders of British 
Honduras, with the apparent intention 
of carrying out what in Central Europe 
is called a putsch. Apart from the 
untimeliness of such an adventure, 
we had no force in or near the colony, 
and started feverishly mustering such 
meagre resources as we had in the 
West Indian Islands. A little later, 
however, we discovered that the Guate- 
malan army had no warlike purpose 
and had merely moved out to deal 
with locusts or forest fires or some 
such pest. So the world was spared 
the scandal of witnessing the aggres- 
sion of one United Nation on the 
territory of another at the very 
moment when the Conference for the 


’ Organisation of International Peace 


was holding its deliberations. 
Actually, this ancient quarrel is 
not incompatible with the main- 
tenanee of excellent relations between 
the two countries. Not long ago the 
then President and Dictator of Guate- 
mala, who had been prominent in 
demanding the cession of British 


Honduras, found it advisable to leave 
his palace in a hurry and under 
cover of night. Presently the Presi- 
dential form was observed acrobatically 
scaling a wall abutting on the back 
premises of the British Legation. 
Belize or no Belize, British territory 
was a city of refuge to a displaced 
President. 

The Falkland Islands are another 
disputed possession, and for years 
Argentina, on maps and stamps, has 
pursued a claim to them. Yet the 
islands were first discovered by an 
Englishman in 1592 and first settled 
by Britons in 1766, a long time before 
Argentina existed as a separate country. 
The population is almost entirely 
British by descent and has not the 
least desire to be driven out of the 
Empire; and as commercially the 
islands have very little importance 
the Argentinians are probably more 
interested in the dependencies, and 
notably in South Georgia and the South 
Orkneys, which have a present value 
for the whaling industry and may 
have minerals for future exploitation. 
Occasionally the Argentinians send a 
ship to one of these remote spots 
and hoist their flag on it ; whereupon 
in due course we send another ship 
and politely haul it down. They may 
console themselves with the thought 
that if ever we were to concede their 
point they would probably find them- 
selves involved in a tiresome dispute 
with Chile, which also has designs on 
the dependencies. 

Gibraltar and Hong Kong are other 
colonies upon which covetous eyes are 
cast. The Spaniards can produce no 
legal claim on Gibraltar; for it is 
British by conquest and subsequent 
treaty, and has been British for nearly 
two hundred and fifty years. All 
that they can and do say is that as 
a part of Spain it should be Spanish ; 
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and obviously a Dictator who declares 
his intention of reviving the ancient 
glories of the Spanish Empire cannot 
afford to ignore a provocative red 
spot on the metropolitan territory. 
Franco had his chance in 1940, but 
Hitler thought his terms too high 
and refused them. At that time 
Gibraltar, by modern standards, was 
almost undefended and certainly in- 
defensible against up-to-date weapons. 
It might have resisted an unsupported 
Spanish siege: it could not have held 
out for a month against a German 
attack. But the moment passed, and 
the big guns, lent by Germany and 
mounted on the Spanish side of the 
frontier, remained silent; and Gib- 
raltar remained British. Franco is 
now too busy maintaining his own 
position in a hostile world to press 
his claim ; and he may also be recalling 
that in times past Gibraltar has been 
a@ very convenient sanctuary for the 
losers in a civil war. I is a point for 
Spaniards to remember, though not, 
for obvious reasons, for Britons to 
emphasise. Curiously enough, a service 
of this kind seems to engender little 
gratitude in those who benefit by it. 
Sefior Serrano Sufier, our most bitter 
enemy in the early years of the war, 
owed his life to the Royal Navy, 
and he has never forgiven it. (Nor, 
with more reason, have some of us.) 
For the moment Gibraltar is for- 
gotten and the brief has gone back 
to its pigeon-hole. An old tradition 
of the Rock has it that so long as 
the monkeys are there the British 
will stay. Some years ago the monkey 
population began to dwindle and 
almost reached the point of dis- 
appearance. Then, for some un- 
explained cause, it revived, and in 
the blackest days of the war, when 
it seemed that Gibraltar was bound 
to be attacked, the garrison of the 
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Rock was considerably cheered by a 
notable rise in the birth-rate—not of 
men, but of monkeys. 

Hong Kong falls under a different 
heading, for it came to us not as 
the spoils of war, but by peaceful 
arrangement. In 1841, when we took 
it over, it was a barren island with a 
shifting population of pirates. Its 
gradual conversion into one of the 
most prosperous ports of the Far 
East owed nothing to Chinese and 
everything to British enterprise; so 
that the suggestion of its return to 
China, put forward quietly but in- 
sistently during the last years of the 
war, is a piece of brazen impudence. 
The military importance of Hong Kong 
in terms of modern war is very doubt- 
ful, and it fell an easy victim to the 
Japanese, but its commercial value 
is substantial ; and the Chinese have 
not the slightest justification for expect- 
ing the surrender of something which 
they ignored and we created. The 
gentlemen of Kuomintang who cherish 
these expectations would be wise to 
reflect, like the gentlemen of Franco’s 
Spain, that not a few of their number 
would have lost their lives but for the 
proximity of a British colony. 

The Americans, who have been 
most forward in encouraging the 
process of liquidating the British 
Empire, might well take a further 
item into their mental accounting. 
During the last war they were im- 
mensely assisted, both in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific, by having as their 
ally a maritime Empire with possessions 
in every part of the world. For fifty 
years the presence of the British in 
the West Indies has been a guarantee 
of security for a vulnerable flank ; 
the West African Colonies were bases 
for the supply of the American forces 
in North Africa; and without the 
Dominions and islands of the South 
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Pacific the Americans would have 
taken much longer to arrive within 
striking distance of Japan, if indeed 
they had been able to get there at 
all. It is significant of a change of 
opinion in the highest quarters of 
the United States that since the war 
the Americans have been industriously 
collecting islands of their own. One 
day the Middle West may wake up 
to discover that the United States 
has itself become a colonial Power 
of far from negligible importance. 
Criticism of the British Empire will 
then be a little more difficult. That 
is not to suggest that it will be 
abandoned. 


For a century or longer the business 
of the ‘ Times’ has been everybody’s 
business. It has been a national 
institution, its fate the concern of a 
far wider circle than that of the 
proprietors, the staff, and the readers. 
Certainly in 1908 a great many break- 
fast tables were deranged by the 
news that the ‘ Times’ was in danger, 
and a lot of people who seldom, if 
ever, read the paper loudly declared 
that something must be done about it. 

How this had come about and 
what actually happened is recorded 
in the third volume of the ‘ History 
of the Times,’ which has lately been 
published. It is a dramatic story, 
beginning with a series of articles 
on “ Parnellism and Crime,” sup- 
ported by some letters which were 
subsequently found to have been 


‘forged. The main indictment was in 


the articles themselves and might 
have been adequately sustained with- 
out the intervention of a forger; 
but the public concentrated on the 
alleged crime of Mr Pigott and largely 
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forgot the more serious crimes imputed 
to Parnellism. 

This luckless adventure cost the 
“Times’ £200,000 and a lot of prestige ; 
and it happened at a moment when 
the paper was needing all its resources 
to meet the competition of the new 
journalism. For twenty years it 
struggled gallantly on in its old 
ways, refusing to bow the knee to 
a Rimmon who demanded headlines 
and better type and all the other 
amenities which Newnes, Harmsworth, 
Pearson & Company were introducing. 
What had been good enough for 
Delane looked like being good enough 
for ever; but it was not good 
enough to check the dwindling of 
the sales. 

The battle would not have lasted 
so long but for Moberly Bell, most 
remarkable of managers, who staved 
off the crisis for eighteen years. The 
‘Times’ was financially crippled, its 
constitution was impossibly cumbrous, 
its methods were antiquated, and its 
proprietors quarrelled and even went 
to law with each other. Opinions 
differed then, and would probably 
differ now, on whether Moberly Bell 
nearly saved the ‘Times’ or nearly 
ruined it altogether. He brought 
some transitory relief to its struggling 
finances through a series of ingenious 
though not always very dignified 
projects, at which in happier times 
a Walter would not have looked 
twice. He then lost most of the 
ground he had won with an ill-advised 
excursion into book-selling. Where- 
upon the crisis broke, and, by a 
master-stroke of strategy, Moberly 
Bell snatched away the ‘ Times’ from 
Arthur Pearson, after everyone thought 
it was practically his, and handed it 
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to Alfred Harmsworth; albeit, the 
latter’s record did not suggest that 
he would fit comfortably into Printing 
House Square. This transaction suc- 
cessfully accomplished, Bell spent the 
next three years fighting the new 
proprietor as tenaciously as he had 
fought’ the financial trouble. 
Northcliffe was no roi fainéant. He 
had his own ideas of how newspapers 
should be produced and sold, and 
the mid-Victorian Habits of the ‘Times’ 
filled him with scorn and impatience. 
Yet at every move he tried to make 
he came up against the unyielding, 
if passive, resistance of the men 
whom he dubbed the “giant tor- 
toises.” In after years he liked to 
tell a story, not included in the official 
history, of his first inspection of the 
‘Times’ printing plant. As he was 
taken from one museum piece to 
another his contemptuous snorts be- 
came louder and louder. At last, 
in one of the rooms, his eye fell upon 
a closed door. “What is behind 
that ?”’ he asked. The manager did 
not know. The head of the depart- 
ment did not know. Even the oldest 
of many old inhabitants did not know. 
Within living memory the door had 
never been opened. ‘“ Well, open it 
now!’ snapped Northcliffe. Tools 
were brought and the door was forced, 
to reveal a cupboard filled with 
ancient and rusty pikes. Northcliffe 
gave a sardonic laugh. “ You needn’t 
tell me what these are for,” he said. 
“IT know. They’re to arm the staff 
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in case someone should come in with 
a bit of news.” 

His impact upon Printing House 
Square must have been rather like 
the meeting of the irresistible force 
and the immovable mass. He was 
determined to have his way, and the 
Old Guard, as is the habit of Old 
Guards, was ready to die, but not 
to surrender. After four troubled 
years Northcliffe—and death—broke 
the ranks of the opposition. Moberly 
Bell died in his office chair, while 
Buckle and Chirol, deprived of their 
leader, could no longer carry on the 
fight, and retired. The years that 
followed were not, perhaps, the most 
glorious in the annals of the ‘ Times’ ; 
but at least it can be argued that 
Northcliffe found it a nearly bankrupt 
Victorian survival, and left it a solvent 
modern newspaper. 

It has been said that the only merit 
in a dictatorship is that a dictator 
leaves no one to succeed him. To 


apply the remark to Northcliffe and 
the ‘Times’ would perhaps be to go 


@ little too far. The fact remains 
that when he died he left no certain 
successor, and the opportunity was 
taken to place the paper on its present 
and surer foundation. That the old 
feuds have now faded into history 
may be judged by the presence in 
the place of honour, as a coloured 
frontispiece to the present volume, of 
@ portrait of the man at whose name 
at one time the pundits of Printing 
House Square grew pale. 
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